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Preface. 


I dare to hand over to the larger public a writing, 
which was undertaken at the beginning with rather 
small means. The occasion for this was the question 
posed by the philos. The question was posed by the 
Faculty of Philosophy in Bonn: inquiratur in fontes 
Alcorani seu legis Mohammedicae eos, qui ex ludaismo 
derivandi sunt. The question left the point of view, 
from which it is to be grasped, to the different 
editors, and the one, from which I consider it, serves 
for the correct judgment about my writing. It is 
presupposed that Muhammad drew from Judaism, 
and this, as can be seen from the answer, also with 
full justification. Here, of course, everything is 
excluded that was established only in a later 
formation of Islam, of which, however, no trace can 
be found in the Koran, since, on the other hand, 
such religious opinions or legends, which are hinted 
at in the Koran, but explained and elaborated by the 
later, serve a comparison . Secondly, a comparison 
between Koranic and Jewish sayings can only take 
place with the hope of presenting them as the 
source of the latter if they are already found in 
Jewish writings that preceded Mohammedanism, 
unless there should be the certainty that such 
sayings, although recorded late, had already existed 
earlier in the synagogue. 
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have lived. Now' but this certainty can not be 
easily obtained, and the historical criticism must 
find the doubt about it all the more justified deter,: 
the more ' they are found in other Glaubenspar 
theien' and their reception by these becomes 
probable. Thirdly, finally, the question whether a 
mere similarity between the adoption of two 
different faiths also ensures the borrowing of one 
from the other, must occupy the one who takes 
this work over very much. There are so many 
general my religious views, so many that are common 
to several positive religions existing at the time of the 
emergence of Mohammedanism that one must be very 
careful with the assertion that this view of the Koran 
is taken from Judaism. For this reason, I have 
indicated the characteristics of the individual sections 
and the reasons for the individual, more difficult 
points, according to which I believed myself to be 
justified in the assumption of a borrowing. For these 
three reasons, many citations that I could have made 
from late Islam and later Judaism were omitted, 
as well as many compilations that do not bear the 
character of a borrowing; on the other hand, the 
first section had to be added as a basis on which the 
probability of a borrowing from Judaism is based. The 
first section, however, had to be added as a basis on 
which the probability of a recording from the Judaism 
as a whole rests. - After I had thus determined the 
subject more closely; the arrangement and 


especially that of the many torn loose parts and 
nieflehen no less difficulty. The ent lehnungen 
consist more of details than of systems, they are 
randomly chosen, depending on what Molimnined's 
reporters knew, and what Mohammed just 
according to his individual opinions and his purpose, 
and therefore have no inner coherence. How and with 
what luck I have hoped to overcome this 
deficiency, the reader may see and judge from the 
book itself. 


The resources with which I undertook this 
work were only the bare Arabic text of the Koran 
according to Hinckelmann's edition, after which 
therefore is also cited, Wahl's translation and a 
familiar acquaintance with the Judenthume and its 
writings. A copy from the commentary of Beidhawi to 
the Koran on some passages of the second and third 
Sura, which Prof. FREITAG made and left to me for 
use according to his usual kindness, was the only 
extra-coranary aid. This gave me the advantage of 
having a free view and not having to look at the 
passages through the glasses of Arab commentaries, 
and also of wanting to find the views of later Arab 
dogmatists and the narratives of their historians in 
the Koran; but I also had the pleasure of having 
independently found and correctly related some dark 
allusions, as well as later Arab writings taught me. 
In this 
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Only after it was submitted, I was granted the 
opportunity to collect several resources and to use 
them for the German Umar edition. Here now belong 
especially the estimable prodromi and annotations of 
Maracci to his edition of the Koran, the commentary 
of Beidhawi on the tenth sura in Henzii tragmenta 
arabica and two parts of an excellent handwritten 
commentary of Elpherar, « ^, beginning with the 
seventh sura, which were purchased from the famous 
Seetzen in Kahira in 1807, are now in the library at 
Gotha, from whence I obtained them through the 
gracious mediation of Prof. FREITAG at the expense 
of the University Library in Bonn. To these are added 
Abulfedae annales moslemitici, historia anteis la 
mica , the writings of Pococke , D'Herbelot's 
biblioth6que orientale and others, which will be 
found in the book itself. - Those remarks that I 
drew from writings that came to me only during 
the printing are added el additions. 

The usefulness of a threefold register of the Arabic 
and rabbinic words explained, of the Koranic passages 
cited, and of those from other Arabic writers (with the 
exception of Elpherar and Maraccius, who are always 
used) certainly does not need to be elaborated. 

The Jewish scriptures I use consist almost 
exclusively of the Bible, Talmud, and Midrashim and 
must be read and understood. 
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also according to the above information consist 
almost exclusively of them. Those few pieces, which 
are borrowed from other writings, whose age is not 
so precisely known, such as the passages of R. 
Eliezer, the book Hajjaschar, the two deviating 
rerensions of jerus. Targum on the Pentateuch, 
which are placed by the learned Zunz in his latest 
solid work: Die gottesdienstlichen Vorträge der 
Juden, hisorisch entwickelt (Berlin 1832, A. 
Asher) in a somewhat younger time than that of 
the writing of the Koran, are of the kind that one 
can usually prove a strong hint in the holy scripture 
itself, from which in Judaism such opinions and 
legends could have arisen and therefore their priority 
in this un may be assumed questionable. 

In publicly thanking Prof. FREITAG once again 
for the many different kind uses he has made of this 
work , as well as my dear friends S. FRENSDORFF 
and J. DERNBURG for their help in the correction, I 
wish nothing more than that this work does not 
deny the character of our time, striving for true 
knowledge, and that thorough scholars may teach me 
by their lectures about its various parts. 

Wiesbaden 42. May L'33. 
The author. 
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Introduction. 


Just as in general in the whole circle of everything 
that has already become clear knowledge to men, 
as well as of that which is not yet comprehended 
with complete consciousness, but is yet to be 
revealed to the future and to be raised to the validity 
of scientific certainty, a correct feeling almost 
always precedes this knowledge, so that the idea, 
even if not supported by completely sufficient 
evidence, is nevertheless already accepted in the 
minds of men with a certain firmness: so also the 
subject of this treatise has long been presupposed 
as known and certain, namely, that Mohammed 
had included in his Koran much from the Jews 
thume, as it presented itself to him at his time, 
although for this assumption there were by all 
means insufficient reasons. And it is precisely the 
striving to give this very correct assumption its place 
among the scientific certainties that seems to have 
prompted the desire of the faculty to make this 
subject 
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I am going towards this goal with the awareness of 
my weak keels, but also of my serious diligence and 
un insane desire to see the Koran and Judaism in 
their sources worked on exactly and thoroughly, and 
to satisfy this desire. 

But so that the achievement of this goal is 
possible and not a mere compilation of what seems to 
have been received from the Judaism is given, and so 
that this fact is not presented as a single one torn 
out of history, but rather so that a scientific 
presentation arises, the connection of this fact to be 
proven with the entire life and work of Mohammed as 
well as with the course of events that occurred at his 
time, that determined his work and that were 
caused by him must be sought. And so this treatise 
is divided into two parts, the first of which has to 
answer the question: did, could, and how could, 
was, and how was Muhammad allowed to borrow 
from Judaism, but the second of which, as a 
confirmation of what was stated earlier on general 
grounds, must prove the actual borrowing. - Only 
in this way can even a single proof of this kind 
gain a scientific value, in that it, on the one hand, 
illuminates Mohammed's plan, and, on the other 
hand, demonstrates its inner necessity and its 
historical importance through connection with 
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and other facts of his life and times. 


To this may thenb e added as an appendix 
the compilation of those passages in which he 
considered Judaism more than assumed from it, 
and indeed preferably denied it. 


First section. 


Did Muhammad want to, could, and how was he 
allowed to receive from the Judaism? 


In that it is not enough for us just a dry, 

to give a scanty account of the passages of which it 
seems that they contain echoes from Judaism, in 
order to prove from this that Mohammed really had 
a certain acquaintance with Judaism and used it to 
establish his new faith, and that furthermore a 
comparison with this source of his can also contribute 
a great deal to the elucidation of many passages in 
the Koran; Since it is also incumbent upon us to 
prove how it lay in the disposition, the aspirations 
and the purposes of Muhammad, the spirit of his 
time and the condition of his environment, and 
thus, if we were completely freed from facts which 
make Judaism appear to be an undeniable source of 
the Koran, the assumption that such a borrowing 
had taken place would already have a great 
probability in itself; So, first of all, this had to be 
seen as the philosopher's development of what later 
became known through history as the Qur'an. 
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to be confirmed. - But there are three points of 
question, which show up here preferably. First of 
all, the question arises: should’ really have thought 
Mohammed to achieve some intention by borrowing 
from Judaism, or: did Mohammed want to borrow 
from Judaism? Then the second question arises: 
did Muhammad have the means, and which means 
did he have, to get acquainted with Judaism, or: 
could and how could he get acquainted with 
Judaism? And only now the investigation arises, 
whether there were not other circumstances, which 
would have prevented such a borrowing, or at least 
would have restricted it, or: was he allowed to 
accept and how was he allowed to accept? - And 
these three different preliminary examinations also 
indicate the division of this first section. 


FIRST SECTION. 


Did Muhammad want to take from the 
Judaism? 


We may by no means attribute to Muhammad 
a love for the Jews and the Judaism, indeed, traces 
of hatred against the Jews can be seen in his life as 
well as in the scripture he handed down as a code of 
law for the posterity. 
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Both; yet partly the power that the Jews had 
attained in Arabia was significant enough that he 
must have wished to have them as followers, partly 
they were also in knowledge, although even 
-unknowingly, to the other faith communities, 
which he also had to pretend to have been given to 
him by divine inspiration, as well as he liked to do 
this in general from all his knowledge. 
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(cf. e.g. E.g. Cor. XXX, 47:9 .4  izi, 1A; 


"and you had yes 


He said, "I have not read a book before, nor written 
one with your right hand" (words of God), which 
knowledge had been given to him by God); also they 
made him so much trouble by witty and teasing 
remarks that the desire to pacify them must 
certainly rise in him. That the Jews in Arabia at 
Mohammed's 

The fact that the Benu Kainokaa had a lot of power 
at that time shows the free life of many completely 
independent tribes, which also sometimes entered 
into open combat with him, which the latter was 
especially the Benu Kainokaa, Ul4 ,;.? according to 
Abulfeda (vita Mohammedis ed. Gagnier p. 67) in 
the 

second, according to others by Gagnier in the note in 
the third year of the escape, and from 


the Benu Nedhir G 4i3 ,A3, at Pococke specimen 


historiae Arabum p. 11, fro3, likewise with the 
Aus- l egern to Sura LIX) in the 4 th year ( 
vita Mohammedis p. 71.), which Dschennab 
has a 


40 syg gei, a large tribe of Jews called 
Furthermore, he is known from the Jews in 
Chaiber (ife e.'), with whom he fights in the 7th year 
(Poc. spec. p. 11). - The Benu Nedhir are also 
referred to in Cor. L1X, 2, where they are 
described as so powerful that the Moslems 
despaired of their defeat, and the strongholds they 
held would really have made the thought of their 
capture vanish, if they had not themselves, as 
Muhammad probably exaggerates, laid waste their 
houses, or, as Abulfeda (a. a. 0.) reports with 
greater historical probability, fearing a long siege, 
would have left themselves and turned to quiet 
areas. 

In general, of course, this complete looseness of 
state life, which was found in Arabia until the reign 
of Muhammad, was very favorable to the Jews 
fleeing there in great masses from the destruction, 
for their gathering and for the preservation of their 
independence. A century before Mohammed's 
appearance, this independence had even risenamong 
the Himjarites in Yemen to a domination also of 
gentiles, and only the misunderstood faith of thelast 
ruler Dsu Nawas 33:3), which 
made him 
to the cruel attempt of the suppression of other 
believers - which attempt admittedly with the colors 
of a Martyrologiumschreiber 
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esehildert is - overthrew this Jewish throne by the 
rushing in of the Christian Habessinian king (Cf. 
Assemani bibl. orient. 1. 361 ff. and from it 
Michaelis Syrische Chrestomathie, p. 19 ff.); the 
finger of Nemesis in the history, which did not 
prove itself in so many reversed cases with its 
immediate intervention. If it is now also quite 
improbable to me that the passage in the Koran 
I.XXXV , 4 ff. refers to this, partly because of the 
complete indefiniteness with which this event would 
then be indicated, partly already because according 


to this interpretation, the 
t e 


Christians V. 7,, ...;.-.4, 44. 1! "called "the believers 
which, even with the mild, treatment of Muhammad 
against the Christians, never happened, if I will 
rather give this passage below (II, II, II, IV p.) a 
completely different interpretation, corresponding 

to each individual word: so even this 
misunderstanding of the commentaries clearly 

shows as what an important event the defeat of this 
Jewish king was to be regarded by the Arabs and 
how great his power must have been. That the 
remnants of such a power, even if it was 

fragmented, still remained significant, is clear in 

and of itself, is also evident from a passage of the 
Beidawi to be quoted soon (p. 13) to II, 91, where the 
Hirn-Jarites are described as particularly 
unbelieving. 

-- Furthermore, the following are named as adherents of 
Judaism 
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an Arab. writer at Poc. spec. p. 136 besides the 
Himjarites the Ben.0 Kenanah, Benu'l Hareth ben 
Käba and Kendah.*) 

If the physical power of the Jews had to 
inspire him with respect and fear, he was no less 
afraid of standing before them as an ignorant man 
on the one hand, and on the other hand their 
spiritual superiority had to be a hindrance to him, 
and to satisfy them by his apparent inclination t o 
their view had to be his first wish. That the Jewish 
view of faith was already at that time a fully 
formed and completely penetrated into the life of 
all members of the community, does not allow 
doubting both its age and especially the already 
accomplished completion of the Talmud. Were now 
also the 


A nice proof of the importance that individual Jewish tribes 
have attained could also be found in a poem of Hamasa, 
ed. p 49 ff, which is full of noble knightly spirit and 
strong self-confidence, if only the evidence for the 
relation to a Jewish tribe would be sure enough. The 
whole thing, which is 


for it, the name of the author is that, 
as also the commentator n. E. notes, is a Hebrew name 
(Cei" e C9:13, itz m--Avt 3 s. »40mit blan, et 31;i3), 


which nevertheless very easily to the Arabs have passed 
over. 


could. Yes in the v. US. 52, where the purity 
and unmixedness of the tribe is praised and where one 


would have expected a mention of the Jewish origin, there 
is no such mention. 
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Jews of that region are among the most ignorant, 
and even the silence of them in the Talmud is 
nothing less than favorable, and this will also be 
shown from what is recorded in the Koran: so 
many legends and so many healthy sayings lived in 
the mouths of the people, which could throw a 
semblance of spiritual wealth on them in such 
gloomy times and regions and made them 
respectable in the eyes of others. So it had to come 
quite naturally that he wanted to get to know their 
views in order to include them in his building. Not 
only this mass of community property ? P2. r'" 117 
neje 5 111. 33,4) had to give him this desire, but also the 
way in which they defended their cause and how 
they dealt with him. That he very often took the 
short straw in religious disputes is Shown by many 
statements and especially by this very strong one: 
"And if you see people discussing our signs (the 
revelation sent to you), keep away from them until 
they discuss something else. But if the 


Devil forgotten about this (L..o lt LAS; ), so 


do not remain, as soon as you remember, with the 
godless people" (VI, 67). This remarkably strong 
statement, where he lets God declare it a work of 
the devil to attend disputes about his truthfulness, 
shows very definitely, 
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how much he had to fear such. Also the contact 
with them seemed to him dangerous for his 
Moslemen, and he warns them against more 
frequent co 


He does not complain about the fact that he has 
met them or that he has become close friends with 
them (9... Z), of course pretending other reasons, 
but obviously because they could easily make the 
faith given to him waver (LX, 131. Most peculiarly, 
and probably entirely based in the disposition of 
the Jews, this is shown in their witty and teasing 
games in questions and answers, about which he 
complains very bitterly, and which, of course, even 
then, since he does not regard their claims as 
expressions of mocking courage, but as true 
opinions of the heart, often give him apparent 
weapons against them. Since he, because of the 
early causes, in order to gain reputation himself, 
but also in the very right opinion that, once a part 
of the Jews - as he expresses himself, ten Jews - 
had converted to him, all of them would follow him 
(cf. Sunna 415, Fundgruben des Orients, 1st 
volume, p. 286), now tried it with some, who either 
did not have the courage to follow him, or did not 
have the courage to follow him. 


*) Elpherar: ere L. 1.3 at 4133 


o4 clyee#4 "This (was revealed) because 
Some of the poor Moslems reported the teaching of the 
Moslems to the Jews, so that they joined together and 
those received of the fruits of these." 
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If they did not want to contradict him, or did not 
want to undergo the long disputes, they either 
dismissed him with an answer that he could not 
oppose, or they exchanged the words that he asked 
them to say with other words that were similar, 
but completely different, even meaning the 
opposite. - They once told him: we are not 


responsible for our unbelief, because 2.tri L, our 


hearts are uncircumcised (Cor. 11, 8 2)... m! Z 
(compare e.g. 5. M. 10,16), 
Another time they advise him to go to Syria, 
as the only place where prophecies are possible, 
based on their principle: nem:: m're "Prophecy 
does not rest outside the holy land" (cf. Mechilha at 
the beginning). This is reported by the commentators 


on XVII, 78, e.g. Dschelal 
Eddin(beinMaracc.z.St.)gt14.13 53 
4.-9 At u; the3' Just so with 


Elpherar in the name of some, in that Andre 
subordinates to the V. other causes. Furthermore, 
the commentaries tell very funny stories as reasons 
for passages that appear to the unbiased in the same 
light. As an occasion for 11, 91, Beidawi tells: 


As aZ x." U1 BILLA 14,.)...= (M. tiLe L..?., = 
jeeLf-A5 
a.zfre d.e.fte. L.:44 Log 3Liii 
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olSo, 4 3L-t3 4k.0 LeU; he M 
31/ ULF cre crerx? 3 ods:le — o 
tkee j4Q teD ,*2 aalt 3»c LAX>4 
as 1 ti.4) ti)-i.03 Jji.l Keie3U;, .D.,14 Kriew 


"It is said that Omar once went to a house of 
learning of the Jews, and asked them about 
Gabriel, and they said: he is our enemy, he reveals 
our secrets to Muhammad, and he is the executor of 
every oppression and punishment, while Michael is 
the bringer of every abundance and salvation. Then 
he said: and what is their position against God? 
and they answered: Gabriel on his right, Michael on 
his left, but between them is enmity. And he said: 
Let itbeas you say, they are not enemies, but 
you are more unbelieving than the Himjarites*); 
whoever is an enemy to either of them is the enemy 
of God. Then Omar went away and found that 
Gabriel had preceded him by a revelation, and 
Muhammad said to him: "Your Lord has already 
agreed with you, O Omar! -- Although some things 
are mentioned here which are true opinions of the 
Jews, e.g. that Gabrielis the executor of the 
punishments, see R. Salomo Ben Adereth to the tract 
Baba Bathra 71,2 : etzsri. 


*) These are the words to which we drew attention B. 8. 
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"Our sages, whose memory is a blessing, 
everywhere attributed the punishing attribute of God 
to Gabriel, as well as: G. came and plunged them into 
the earth (Sanhedrin 19, 1), G. came to destroy 
Sodom (Baba Mez.86, 2) cf. also Sanh. 21, 2. 95, 2.96), 
and even though there is some truth in this story, 
even the statement mentioned is distorted, since 
Gabriel as God's messenger is only responsible for 
the punishment of sinners, and even in another place 
of the Talmud Sanh. 41) it is said that he is called 
lltzte. 
"Clogger" 512: 52!. ormjni, otplbtre "because he clogs 
the sins of Israel", blurs them, thus is by all means 
not presented as an enemy to the Isra- elites. 
Furthermore, the falsifying intention*) is already 
shown in the fact that he twists the order of 
precedence that the Jews attach to the angels, because 
they claim that Michael is on the right, but Gabriel 
on the left of God, cf. e.g. the Night Prayer: 'Michael 
is on the right, but Gabriel on the left of God. For 
example, the night prayer '54nEr? 


5e- 1. -N likewise in the prayer on the Day of 


Atonement: (2P 5>ezemS!rtz. l.p:A 5e.; ti. 
which he twists, however, in order to secure the 
highest rank for Gabriel, to whom he now attributed 
his communications, regardless of the fact that the 
other view is so completely contrary to the spirit of 
the angel doctrine as it is understood by the Jews. 


*However, these words must be understood in the sense that we 
present at the end of the third section. 
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The first is that the right and the left mean nothing 
else than the determination of merciful and 
punishing steps. Of an enmity now between. G. and 
the Jews or between G. and Michael could of course 
not be spoken of in any way, and this statement is 
again to be called a mere dismissal, which, of course, 
in his opinion, entitles him to an accusation against 
the Jews. - This is even clearer in the following 
narration, which Beidawi relates to 


9 
HI, 177 gives to the words : a-13, S "God 
is poor" Leii uefi4l3 cyo L61 a'f.41 
Bltait Kele acit 
i;;rs .4 a" ..4.-d, il aiSl 4, 55 
3Lài Leojit, :0 4;, t, sL3 3S s.1.44 
jet 241213 us, acin a1.11,8.).53. uols®3  4-Ltz  tz.1.943 
0-4 Uze3 ejs e.1.3;; 45, 
SE 
v....44 :JU LA a,sumar.? t.J.Jt alKal 


Thus said the Jews, after they had heard, "Who is 
he that will give God a goodly anchor? (Cor. II, 216). 
Itissaid that Muhammad with Abu Bekr wrote to 
the Jews Benu Kainokaa, inviting them to Islam, to 
faithful observance of prayer, to bring voluntary 
offerings "and that they should give God a beautiful 
loan". On it said Pine-has, son of Asariah (rrmi p 
eniD*): God is 


*) The same one to whom also by some the saying, Ezra is 
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poor, if he asks for a loan. But Abu Bekr slapped him 
in the face and said: If there had not been a contract 
between us, I would have broken your neck, and then 
led him bound to Muhammad, where he denied 
having said it, and this revelation came. The same 
is found in the Koran 


ro 3303 
S, 


V. 69:1 it 'u 11.33 "The Jews 
say: the hand of God is bound." The nonsensical 
saying alone would prove that the Jews were not 
serious about this; but if we take the occasion on 
which, and the manner in which they said it, namely 
as an answer to an expression that must have seemed 
ridiculous to them in its simple meaning, to lend to 
God, further that they said it just on the premise 
that if God needs money now, then he must be poor; 
so the teasing tendency emerges very clearly, and only 
again with a certain twisting and pruning it became 
possible for him to interpret this saying to their 
accusation. 


Son of God, IX, 301 is attached: z33 


odt 83,2 3L cl 
sts3&llS,; 13L, gt.kit, 993 t,331.-.& u.01.5%.:5 


4;14t 4", "Abid ben Omjar says: This expression was used 
only by one of the Jews, named Phinehas, son of Asariah, 
this is the same who also said: God is poor and we are 
rich" (Elpherar to IX, 30). 
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- So we have a nice story in the Sunna 608 that the 
Jews had given him a poisoned lamb after the 
conquest of Chaibar. When this became known to 
him, he gathered them together, and after he had 
made them promise to tell him the truth, he asked 
them if they had poisoned the lamb. They answered in 
the affirmative, and when asked what prompted 
them to do so, they replied, to get rid of youif you 
are a liar, for if you are a prophet, it will do 

you no harm. - Who could fail to see in these answers 
the intention to get rid of the annoying importunities of 
Mohammed by biting answers? 


If they sometimes did not do this, they would 
exchange words with him or use an ambiguous one. 
Thus they said Uzt, in the words prescribed by him. 


calls, but not in the sense he associated with it, "look 

down upon us," but either in the "keep us the duties 

we owe," or with allusion to the Hebrew v "our 

wicked one"), so that he felt urged to use instead 

Li" look upon us" to require (Cor. II, 98. IV. 

48 u. 49). Thus they said. further instead of the desired 
"Forgiveness" probably 2:17-4 - sin" 


So also Dschelaal Eddin (at Maracc on the spot) : - 


likez, it 0.4 ,...va J efe. , n /Lite "And this is a swear word in 
the language of the Jews meaning : foolishness." 
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(VH, 161 u. 162 II, 55 u. 56), where Dschelaal Eddin 
(at Maracc) gives another deviation, 


they would have said instead of 
the required, "love": Vie stit 
ke .e- "a grain in a barley stalk". Thus 


they confused the greeting "peace 
upon you" with4.40°— "contempt upon you", *) 
which gave him cause for his complaint LVIII9. 
gives. - Such incidents, even if they are 

The Jews, who later aroused the greatest hatred in 
him against the Jews, certainly had to command him 
at the beginning, when he still cherished the hope of 
converting them, to use all means to do something for 
the love of people who were not insignificant both in 
political power and especially could expose him to 
ridicule all too easily through strength of mind and 
sharpness of spirit, and to persuade them that his 
opinion was just theirs, only with some differences. 


Now that we have sufficiently explained the 
reasons that could have moved Muhammad to take 
the Jews strongly into account, it is possible to 


Elpherar :;, ..4, icy 4)3.enut4.4 
AkeiSeid ,9 ghe, le al e it, 
eir.).4a The meaning death that 
here Elpherar attaches to the word ft... is attached to this 
word 


quite alien, as well as even "contempt" more to the s -. 
They therefore seem to have had the Hebrew CM 


with added rer i "poison" in mind. 
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The Koran also proves that he really took a lot of 
trouble to make them inclined to his opinion. Apart 
from the frequent religious disputes with them, which 
have already been mentioned earlier, there are 
many addresses in the Koran that are especially 
addressed to them. e.g. II, 38 ff. XVI, 119. XXVII, 78. 
XXXII, 
25. XLV, 45 ff. where everywhere they are 
persuaded in a very friendly way that the Koran 
should only serve as a mediator in their own disputes. 
Not only did he use mild language in his addresses, 
but he also did many things to please them. In the 
beginning, he had moved the kibla, the area where 
one should go to pray in secret, from Mecca, the 
place formerly sacred to the ancient Arabs, to 
Jerusalem solely because of the Jews, and only later, 
after he realized the fruitlessness of his efforts, did he 
leave it again at the old institution. The former is not 
explicitly reported in the Koran, but only the 
complaint about the later change II, 136: 

02 1- e^ sic Í; L. to which 

however the interpreters also report Jenes *). 
Likewise 


«So Dschelaal Eddin (at Maracc to St.) ;2 jeLe L.1 

44.  jizz..a,..41 Lib, ,..xiLit m,. d "Lumeid 
"after he had fled, he ordered himself to be turned around 
after the temple in Jerusalem (eripMri 717) to join the 


Jews, but merely six or seven months, then he changed it 
again." 


2* 
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"In disputes that Moslems had with Jews, he was 
very lenient against the latter. Thus DieSes is 
said to have been a reason for some believers not to 
submit to his judgment, of which he accuses them IV, 
63; so he also defends himself IV, 

406 against accusations of unjust mischief-. 

The claim, is based on the fact that it is only based 
judge, 1e:142.? creL1 1844 33 "for those who 


are wrong, you do not need to argue- 
° 


likewise V, 54. ff, also XXIV, 49 he asks: 9,3 Q, 


FILE OM uM 7GA iOL 


~e> 4? o "or they fear that God 
and his messenger will do them wrong," to which 
the commentators again give an event as the cause 
So he also advises his 
Moslemen a very gentle procedure in the dispute 
against the Jews :;, AL? 


is 1? L: doit,'S_ 533; Ufb 


o o ;of of 00 X51% with; Ue 


1-42 


"Do not dispute the keepers of the Scriptures as 
having anything more excellent, except the workers 
of iniquity among them, and say: we believe in that 
which is ours and 

Our God and your God is One, and we are devoted 
to Him*), (XXIX, 45). - 


*) According to the interpretation of the Arab. interpreters this 
passage is more proof of the fear of the Jews than 
recommendation of a gentle behavior. With Elpherar it 
says in a large IUeberlieferangskette, which begins with 
(..X.'.4.3 


oq 


A very strong proof of excellent attention 


is 


furthermore found in the fact that in places, where 


he compiles the different views of faith 


1.5.44! begins and closes with 939 ,.?!: 3. 91 UIS 
j.9342a14Lj st xit t4 
!,:i0v.23 3 mailmo 3Làs 
LZizt 4433 ..(0).4.5..f.:i "The owners of the 
scripture (Jews) read the law in Hebrew and explained it 
4len Moslems in Arab. then said Moham. Do not give justice 
to the owners of the Scriptures nor punish them for lying, 


and 
-saget: we believe, etc." Further another similar 


narration, whose first narrator J4Lit Ae. et. 
" <3 911222 , but which is traced back to; ...2! , 
(5) L.. 2. 8 L.. i, which reports JL». 442 j ijt 


ril, cyo 

zlit St-ze.3 mISZC1 3.9 te 3Uti 

193 493:.U-423 )9S ? (21.40 
zi..'XS3 teafyUe 3,134 443 

49 e.kfZ3 eil; LS great 


"Miss, while he sat with Mohammed, a Jew came, who 
passed before a corpse, and said: o Mohammed ! does this 
corpse speak ? but he said: do owners of scriptures neither 
prove nor punish them lie, but say: we believe in God, his 
angels, raine scriptures and his messengers. If it is vain 
(what the Jews put forward), do not prove it; if it is 
true, do not punish it for falsehood," i.e. keep the negative 
side pure, uni. Do not give yourselves any nerve, so that 
the meaning is similar to that of the above (5.11). 


4.4x.3° 3. 
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(II, 59. V, 73. XXII, 17), the Moslems (l yut,,, s» x1r) 
immediately followed by the Jews Nal,, ,41), and 
although in the last passage he does not treat the Jews 
as mildly as in the other two, in these he also gives the 
God-fearing Jews complete 

While the latter promises equality with the Moslems 
and threatens a difference in the latter, at least the 
preference over other religious communities is very 
visible through this position. Thus also in the Muslim 
legend the opinion is spread that the sinning Moslems 
went into the first (mildest) of the seven hells (cf. II. 
II. 1. II. A. 5.) the Jews into the second, the Christians 
into the third, etc. (Pococke notae miscellanae, cap: 7 
p. 289). - 

If, in addition to all this, which led him to the 
desire to incorporate some of the Jewish teachings 
into his doctrine, there is also the imaginative 
development which it received in the mouths of the 
people and which greatly appealed to Muhammad's 
poetic impetus, then there can be no doubt that, as far 
as he had the means to do so and thus did not violate 
any of his other intentions, it was certainly close to his 
heart to borrow quite a lot from Judaism and to 
incorporate it into his Koran. But whether he had 
the means and which means he had, will be the 
subject of the investigation of the second section. 


SECOND SECTION. 


Connectionandwhethemohamedandthe 


Judenthume? 


For Mohammed, the ability to absorb from the 
Jews lay partly in oral reports, which he gained 
through close contact with Jews, and partly in his 
own insight into their writings. While we must assert 
the former, we must deny him the latter ability. - 

Already from the above-mentioned passages - to 
which we could add many others - a very precise 
contact, and at the same time a mutual sharing of 
their views,is evident; but very clearly speaks 
for it still Cor. II, 71, wheret h e Jews are 
portrayed as two-faced, who pretend to be believers 
in his and his followers' company, but when they are 
among themselves, say:, :44-'1.5Q ,.e'* *),.x.s "will you 


Tell them what God opens up to you, so that they 
deny you with it?", where the Muslims are supposed 
to get to know the Jewish view by mere conversation. 
- His exact dealings with Abdallah Ibn Sallaam,, ? 
&UI t.x...c. will be discussed later (IL, I, p.) the 
cousin of his wife Chadidscha, Waraka, was a Jew 
for some time, a scholar and knowledgeable of the 
Hebrew language and writings (Elbecar at Maracc. 
Prodromi 

I. p. 44. Election Introduction to the translation of the 


Cordus 
Qur'an XXX); likewise, Habib ben Malek, a 
powerful Arab prince, was a Jew for a time (Wahl, 
Einl. XXXV), and all of these later captured his 
views. Could he lack the means to learn about 
Judaism here? 


That he did not recognize it from the writings is 
not only clear from what he actually recorded, since 
there are errors in it that cannot be attributed to a 
deliberate alteration and should have been avoided 
by the slightest acquaintance with the sources, which 
will be demonstrated in detail below (II, II), but is 
already evident from the degree of education that the 
Jews of his time and region assumed, as well as from 
his own. The low regard in which the Arab Jews 
were held by the collectors of the Talmud, in spite of 
their political strength, which is shown by their 
complete silence about their situation, could only be 
the result of their ignorance. - If, of course, this does 
not mean that the Jews were completely 
unacquainted with their writings, and since there is 
also mention of houses of learning among them (cf. 
the passage from Beidawi cited above in Section I, p. 
13), and of the reading of the Scriptures in the 
original text (cf. the passage from Elpherar, Section 
1, p. 21, note), then the dissemination of learned 
knowledge of the Scriptures can justifiably be 
doubted, and now even denied with certainty in the 
case of Muhammad. - Many passages speak for it. 
First again 
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The already above mentioned XXIX, 47, where he 
had no knowledge of reading and writing, likewise 
XLII, 52, where he claims to have had no 
knowledge of scripture and faith; if this can be an 
empty pretense to certify the divinity of his mission, 
then he can at least never have been in the reputation 
of scholarship, which would have been attributed to 
him even with a little knowledge of Judaism, and 
would have been attributed to him, and he would 
have had to fear to be punished by lies. His 
arrangement of the prophets is very interesting, 
because 


after the archfathers he counts on Jesus (L, ,...e), 


Job (y,e1), Jonah Aaron (93 ?), 
Solomon (o 1.6Z), David (:), 4, so IV, 161 ; even 
more droll VI, 81, 85 and 86: David, Solomon, Job, 
Joseph. 


331 


Moses (x, "4), Aaron, Zechariah (ile; j) 
John (e .5%4), Jesus, Elijah G, 4-4 ), Jonah, Loth (4) ! 


- Even the corrupt spelling of the names of these, 
but even more the even more corrupt spelling of the 
names of others to be mentioned in the historical 
part shows that he never looked into a Hebrew script. 
- Thus, he allows himself to claim that before John 
the Baptist, no one had borne this name, as he calls 
it, c SM, eig. Io J-1% (XIX, 8). If he had had a little 
knowledge of Jewish history, he would probably have 
been aware of the fact that also in the chronicles 
some historical 
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It was easily known that the father of the high priest 
Matthew, who was famous as a Maccabee, and his 
son were called that way. This impropriety must 
have been felt also by the Arabic commentators, who 
were very fond of the clear and simple words, , 4 
Zis; 4 a different meaning. - But he 

himself is also aware of his ignorance and defends 
himself very nicely against it in some places: so he 
lets IV, 462 and XL, 78 God speak to him: we have 
not told you about all the earlier prophets. 
but only by some, ...,*1 yt, 

0, 0 D 

“A But of others we have not spoken to you; 
where he thus very wisely saves himself from the 
reproach of having ignored prophets. We have 
enough of these proofs, apart from those which the 
second section will present in abundance, to be able 
to assert that Mohammed was ignorant both in the 
whole and especially in the Jewish Scriptures, and 
can therefore quite readily give up one thing which, if 
I am not mistaken, is usually adduced in favor of 
this opinion'. These are the passages where 

he calls himself 2,5; , e.g. VII, 157 and 158, 
which is now usually translated, also by the last 
translator Wahl, with unlehrt, unwissend and 


in which now the most definite proof, as also Wahl 
notes in the Ang. St. notes, of his ignorance. 


Sq us 


is found in one piece. But this. ..mt wants nothing 


other than that which is stated elsewhere, it is 
in the form of a phrase. 


(e.g,.LXII2);thestbedeuted, 
equal to the otherwise, e. g., IIT, 148, occurring 
the Arabs in their early ignorance of the 


Islam (cf. e.g. 111, 69), he, having emerged from 
them, thus calls himself, quite unrelatedly 


on your own. general knowledge ayS, A, or a 
et*). But as said, even without 


45 The derivation of the word seems to me this view also 
to confirm. So far, many different derivations have been 
tried, but all of them seem to be quite unfortunate. 
6.4 


From ii'd some already want to derive it at Elpherar 
2 


and cite as examples of equal education ..fu; and 


030..4 of ii.f.#4 uud i.;....exst (cf. Ewald's gram. crit. ling. 
arab. I, § 251, 2), but do not indicate how the meaning of 
both words is connected. This becomes clear, however, if 
one considers the origin of the similar rabbinic word %12. 
This, in the Hebrew language "people" meaning, received 
later the meaning 

"Gentile", in that the Jews saw themselves as a small 
society among the other inhabitants of the country who 
formed the people (a similar relationship cf. II, II, I, 1, p. at 
the word rent 02). So also the Moslems had to consider 
themselves in the beginning, with their minority, as a small 
group against the big people; 
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This proof is our result, that Mohammed, both 
because of the ignorance of the Jews around him and 
especially because of his own, could not make any 
acquaintance with the Jewish writings, but had 
enough means to get to know Judaism, as it lived in 
the mouth of the people, and of course so - most 
easily the wealth of its legends and fairy tales 

If it is now so certain that Mohammed had good 
reasons fto incorporate some, even much, from 
Judaism into his Koran, both to strengthen the high 
opinion of his instruction by God, and to win the 
Jews for his worldly kingdom of faith, as well as 
because of the coincidence of the Jewish legends with 
his poetic Geminhe, which was the task of the first 
section; Furthermore, it is undoubted that he was by 
no means lacking the means to get to know Judaism, 
which this second section tried to prove : so, in 
order to sufficiently demonstrate the likelihood 
of a borrowing, we are left with the question of 
whether such a borrowing is really in accordance with 
Muhammad's other intentions. 


Anyone, therefore, who dd not confess to them was 
9 zi 4 
One from the a which word then naturally- 


The new concept has been extended not only to the non- 
believers of the present, but also to the believers of the past. 
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THIRD SEGMENT. 


DurfteandwhethermohamedandtheJud 
enthum? 


This question has two sides that have to be 
considered. In general, it could seem inadvisable to 
Mohammed to take up something from the system of 
some religious party, because he could easily be 
reproached for lack of originality, or there could be 
something in a borrowing from Judaism that was in 
conflict with his plans. On closer examination, 
however, it is found that neither was the case. 

In general, his main intention was not only not 
alien to a borrowing of earlier religious views, but 
was, on the contrary, quite intimately connected with 
it. He did not demand a peculiarity, not to erect a new 
building that would overthrow everything that had 
gone before, but on the contrary, such a building that 

would encompass the basic features of all the 
teachings, purified from that which had been added 
or changed later by human hands, and would only 
include one or the other point, especially his 
prophecy. He leaves everything earlier perfectly 
existing, what already emerges from the prophetic 
series mentioned in the second section (p. 25), 


.and reckons just this as the merit of his Koran 
9 


on that he is ,..es L.1 (. II, 89, XLVI, 


11) "consistent with what they have already 
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i.e. with the contents of the earlier revelations which 
he recognized as such. Yes, another time he expressly 
says that the Koran is similar to the earlier religious 
writings, only a repetition of them, if I am not 


mistaken, deviating from the 
accepted opinion, in the explanation of the following 
words: eA, iiSii 
aali 


dti; 1.4iil-1..41°:2 "God sent down the most beautiful 
message, a scripture similar to others, repetition*) 
XXXIX, 2i). If this were not the meaning, it would 
beincomprehensible how Moh could have sought 
an advantage of his Koran in its repetitions, which 
are often continued to the point of exhaustion? but 
in this, that he agrees with earlier revelations, that 
he raises these, which were partly corrupted by 
additions and oblique interpretations, partly had not 
had enough effect, to their due validity, he could, if 
his pretense were true, well seek a merit. Thus, he 
merely claims the same honor as that paid to other 
revelation legislators, 


*) Ijeber the word ,.i.V.;;, which one misses with Elpherar here, 
cf. below II, II, I, I, pp. 

**) He seems to distinguish between these and the prophets, 
because while he mentions them in mass chaotically in 
already mentioned passages, he mentions them also 
several times sepgjatepy in correct order. 

, 


,ebte ry (eye Vei (XXX 11,7. XLI 1,11). 
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only with the difference that he wanted to be 
regarded as the last of the prophets, as their seal (er 
,-).11 XXXII], 40), thus probably also as their most 


perfect, since his writing is such a ee, 


The first one is so clear that no disputes and 
distortions can occur in it and therefore no God's 
messenger is needed later on. But now it turns 
out that a borrowing of the property of other 
religions was quite appropriate to its other 
purposes. 

- Even consideration for his Arabs, i.e. the 
fear of being taken for a mere compiler (which 
accusation he really did not escape, cf. 11, 1, p. ), 
could not prevent him, partly because he believed to 
be able to trust in their ignorance, partly because it 
should only be an agreement, which must necessarily 
be with statements (revelations) coming from a being 
(God); it should, however, be a revelation and Mob. 
should never accept anything from Jews and 
Christians, but God should tell him everything. 


This difference is also recognized by the Arabic 
commentators; thus  Elpherar on XXXIII, 7: 
uh2.6 


41 " yLe uot 53 ` ot 

cy#4 ..oeit "he singles out these five (namely the 
four indicated and Moh.), naming them alone from among 
the prophets, because they were authors of writings and 
laws (communicated to them by revelation), and men of 
strong will among the messengers." 
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The author is the first to have communicated the 
revelations contained in the early revelations given 
before him and all the historical events relating to them. 

But as far as Judaism in particular is 
concerned, Muhammad had nothing to offer here 
either. That there were more things in him that 
appealed to his poetic spirit has already been noted; that 
a conformity with Judaism was repugnant to his 
contemporaries, who would claim this? At that time, 
one had not yet reached such a degree of apparent 
enlightenment as to regard only that which belonged 
to one religion as unique and only excellent, to call the 
property of another absolutely reprehensible, to narrow 
the common human to the Christian, but to portray the 
Jewish as pointed and lifeless; and so he could well dare 
to bring up something similar to Judaism and not to 
recognize in this the unacceptability of its doctrine. 

That he could not include the whole of Judaism in 
his law, but only individual parts, andt hat he often 
had to change and reshape what was to be included, is 
clear in itself. While he wanted to make the Jews 
sympathetic to his opinion, he could not thereby 
remove others, he could not therefore include such 
points that were in complete contradiction with the 
views of other faiths: and while he thus excluded some 
things completely, he had to 
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he partly altered , partly embellished , so that it 
strengthened his view even more , and of this he 
was either aware himself or had to hear such a 
reproach , so that he was forced to reassure : 


olt 1.40 "it is not a fictitious 
incident" XII, 111. - For example, he was not allowed 
to 


The Jewish law could not be considered as 
unchangeable, since this was contrary to its system of 
fusion, and neither could the expectation of a 
Messiah, since otherwise he would not have been the 
seal of the prophets. This latter went so- 


far, that later Arabs transferred the view of an iLea, 
seducer, liar, which they took from Christendom, to 
which John gave an antichrist, to the Messiah as later 
Judaism formed him; thus Pococke in his notae 
miscellaneae (which stand as an appendix to the 
porta Mosis) cap. 7, p. 260 the saying; Stealt 

„J3 4.) L.) ,544 4t ouz "The name of Dedjal 
among the Jews is Messiah son of David". - and so 
later as proof to this spoken out both in the 

second section of the second division and in the 
appendix much will show up. 
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Since this preliminary investigation is, for the 
most part, a development of what was going on or 
had to go on in Mohammed's soul, it should not seem 
as if we consider him as a deceiver acting with 
complete consciousness and with due consideration of 
every step, who, before he does it, carefully 
considers whether this is really conducive to the 
achievement of his deceptive purpose, as Wahl, 
however, has understood him. On the contrary, we 
must seriously reject this opinion and regard it 
merely as a sign of ingrained one-sidedness and 
complete misunderstanding of the human heart. 
Rather, Mohammed seems to be to be understood as 
a real enthusiast who was convinced of his divine 
mission himself, to whom a unification of all religious 
views seemed necessary for the salvation of mankind, 
and who now had thought, felt and lived himself into 
this view so completely that every idea seemed to him 
t o be divine inspiration, that everything that, in his 
opinion, was conducive to the attainment of the 
expressed purpose, was completely clear to him 
without thought, precisely because this one idea 
dominated him, because he could think nothing but 
what was in accord with it, feel only what was 
conducive to it, do only what was conducive to it. 
Therefore, he did not need intentionality at all, since 
his spirit, mind, and will were completely dominated 
by this single idea, since it was, as it were, the only 
thing he could think of. 
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constituted the only category of his soul, so 

-that everything that penetrated into them had to 

take on their form. Admittedly, even in the most 

enthusiastic head often bright moments cannot be 

elongated and in them he certainly used deception 

of himself and others; admittedly, it is not to be 

denied that often ambition and imperiousness are the 

main reasons for this. 

-were the driving forces behind his actions, but 

-That is why the generally harsh verdict cannot be 

justified. 

The conclusion of this preliminary 
investigation would probably entitle us to the result 
that it must be very incomprehensible if there 
should not be much in the Koran that betrays itself as 
hints of Judaism, since Mohammed had to and 
sought to draw the Jews to his party, and this could 
not be done better than by approaching their faith, 
since he did not lack the means to acquaint himself 
with it, since other intentions did not prevent him 
from such a borrowing, but rather advised him to do 
so. And now the main work remains, a careful proof 
from the Koran that borrowing from the Judaism 
- really took place. 


Second part. 


HatandwhatMohamedaut 
Judenthume recorded? 


Before we move on to the individual passages, as such 
originations from Judaism, we first have to prove in 
general the view of a borrowing as historical, and so 
also this section is again divided into two ........ ,a 
general and a special one. 


FIRST SECTION. 


HatMohammedattheJudenthum erecorded? 


For the settlement of this question we are again 
referred only to the Koran*), since we do not 
have any 


*) A nice story to be related here is told by Kazuin in Poc. spec. 


p. 309: 1.41 t oL 5-2) 
t.) , Zz Lz oylyad je ae, 14 . 4 a 4 2 LeeLi3 
o) zgei does 43L-1i.5 4.13r-r* e 


Y LS t*4! g Lf"! ,..94 ? (e't Lit 31-85 Nut v ikers "It 
itissaid that after the messenger- 
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The first part of the book is the first part of the book 
of the same name, which is the first part of the book 
of the same name. However, also in him enough 
passages are preserved to us, which testify to us already 
in general this as certain. And all of them are of the 
kind that they either express the rebuke of his 
contemporaries about such a: borrowing, or contain 
an appeal on his part to Jews, as to preservers of his 
stories. 

Thus, in many places he complains very 
much that the Arabs do not understand his words of 
Frühem 


already pronounced ( 493 314 e/0W, V111, 


God found the Jews fasting on Ashura, he had asked them 
about the reason and they had answered, because on this 
day Pharaoh and his peoplehad drowned, but Moses and 
his companions had been saved, whereupon Moh.: "I stand 
in closer connection with Moses, and ordered the fast day 
Ashura". - The cause of the fast day Ashura, which 
apparently, like lek the tenth of the seventh month (3 M. 23. 
27), means the Day of Atonement, is, however, highly 
imprecise. Not more exact is Elpherar, stating another 
just as wrong; this one reports namely to XI, 46: fildabtieg 


° 


3..,5.2J it ry alezugi-, ? tee 3.49791 
"and they went out (from the ark) on the day of Ashura and 
Noah fasted, ordered also all who were with him to fast 
with him, out of thanksgiving to God". - However, apart 
from this, the fact remains important for us, that Moh. had 
taken a fast day from the Jews, which was abolished later, 
like the Jewish Kibla. 
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31. XVI, 26. XXIII, 85. XXV, 6. XXVIL 70. XLVI, 
16. LXVIII, 15. LXXXIII, 13) or even "old ver- 


s so 
kehrtheit", 4.:et (XLVI, 10). Sometimes said 
9 ,..fw., 
it it to him still more clearly; 44 &Je L...31 "him 
teaches 


only a human being Cor 105), which is replaced by 
the suffix e , 2 


e "PS ER Aa eeLQI t;;-ia ,j..5'° 4q .-Jr 

"the language of the one they accuse is foreign, but 
this is a clear Arabic language", very certainly reveals 
himself to be a Jew, as the commentators also assume 
him to be, namely Abdallah Ibn Salam, a learned 
rabbi with whom Muhammad kept very close contact, 
and of whom the commentators speak very much (cf. 
Abulfeda, annales Moslemitici I, 283)". 

Another, more general saying 

so 


(XXV, 5) ofrt 4 1; x.ilut "he was 
supported by other people", to which Elpherar: oseteuft 
31.3; ag-,J.t; , ud " Modschahid says he means the 
Jews". Is there now a need for a more specific 
historical testimony than this rebuke, which was 
given to him so often and seemed so important to 
him that he came back to it so often, intending to 
refute it? 

Then, however, he himself admits that much 
of what he narrated can be found in earlier writings. 
Thus, against the rebuke made to him, why a miracle 
never happened through him, which question 
embarrassed him very much, he often brought--. 
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The first time that he, who was only meant to be an 
exhorter and not a miracle worker, told them 


clearly about miracles that had taken place in early 
times. 


Writings (1. -J.s 3, LAsualty,4 .3 XX, 133.9 ,4 3t; ...5, 
i, XXVI, 196) occur, what the learned Jews 


1 n, 


(i.el; -te a'sL.lc&Jod XXVI, 197*). These namely 
can prove the truth of the narrations 


confirm (,).-eH..l, s 4 ,51?! -.3, XVII, 103), among them. 
= = 9 
excellent One (,),dl, -A 4; 5, latz XLVI, 9), 
again the above-mentioned Abdallah Ibn Salam"), to 


whom also the praising passage III, 68 is supposed to 
refer; and not only confirm to others, even to 


Muhammad they were supposed to dispel the doubt 
about the truth- 


heit of his mission behave: L:A rd-;» : AU, 13 
AGa3.1 Isaa Livr (x,99 


"if you are in any doubt about what we have sent 
you, ask those who read the Scriptures before you***). 


*) Why Elpherar : agile ,,.m. iiettac ?; 3L3 
ft 
o $ 
**) Elpherar on behalf of several interpreters: WI ,..& tai- ,4 
"od..? 'L.4. euafe- tZt...- ,4 
11-41 ei jelt .fe.t.gse "this is ..................... which 


testified to the prophethood of the chosen Muhammad and 
believed in him, but the Jews were tibermüthig 
And did not believe in him." 


S 
41419 Iliezu Elpherar: ").3534N . a el de. -- or 
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- If he therefore, always very finely, recognizes the 
Jews as partly confirming his revelations, we are 
entitled to express ourselves according to our views 
that one source of his sayings laid down in the Koran 
was Judaism and with this certainty we can quickly 
proceed to the exposition of what was really 
recorded. 


SECOND SECTION. 


WhatMohammedattheJudenthume 


recorded? 


The proof for every single thing taken up, that it 
is really taken up from the Judaism, is based on two 
points. First, that the same thing is also found in the 
Judaism, and herewith the possibility is present; but 
in order to arrive at certainty, it must be further 
shown, on the one hand, that it is really a taken up 
thing, i.e. that it has not already been taken up from 
the Judaism. 

}):atao% .V.e u o eU "Under the , we 

have sent you is to understand the Qur'an ; those who have 


read before you may now teach you that you are already 
proclaimed in the law among them" and further Below : 


241...4)1,; 24.31 ;Jwd diet o,,. yt, Ocyre tire "he 
means the believers among the owners of the Scriptures, 
such as Abdallah ben Salam and comrades." 
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The first is that Islam was founded in the old Arabian 
tradition, on which Muhammad, apart from 
individual denials, always continued to build, and the 
second is that it was taken from Judaism, not from 
Christianity. For the complete proof of this last two- 
part point, two treatises, similar to the one I am now 
working on, would be necessary, the subject of which 
would be the conformity of Islam with the old Arabic 
and with Christianity, and only through this would it 
be possible to arrive at absolute certainty. 
However, these investigations would partly lead 
away too much from the field we are to cover, partly 
they require a much too exact research to be 
treated as secondary, partly they are made 
unnecessary by other easier means, which can be 
applied in detail and are to be mentioned in the 
individual subsections, so that even without them we 
arrive at a great probability, which is completely 
sufficient for science, in most points. In order to 
achieve greater clarity and well-orderedness, we 
divide what has been taken up from the Judaism 
again into thoughts belonging to it and stories 
borrowed from it, both of which are to be arranged 
again in other subsections. 


CHAPTER ONE. 


TheJudenthumeandintheCorangenge 
dtotheJudenthumeandtheGed 
anke. 


The new thoughts taken up from another 
religious view can be of two kinds: either their root 
even is completely new and one had no idea of it 
before within this confession, so that the concepts are 
new and new words must be formed for them, or the 
individual parts of these thoughts already existed 
long ago, only their connection is new, the 
combination of these concepts, the view that arises 
from this previously not usual combination, is new, 
and according to this again the division of this 
chapter must be made. 


First piece. 
AndtheJudenthumeanomedbegriffe. 


Since, as said, the addition of previously 
unknown terms is manifested by the coining of new 
words designating them, since the Jews in Arabia, 
even if they spoke Arabic, nevertheless retained at 
least ai» rabbinic Hebrew names for their religious 
terms, as this is already very clear from the passage 
XVI, 105, cited in the first section (p.38).(p. 38) "the 
language of him whom they accuse is foreign": thus 
words which, according to their origin, show 
themselves to be non-Arabic, but rather Hebrew or, 
better still, rabbinic, must clearly prove the Jewish 
origin of a term, and the task of this piece is therefore 
a compilation of the terms which have been 
translated from rabbinic-Hebrew into the Koran and 
thus into Arabic. in general. s " 

r.:34 Asen, box. - Already the ending cp. 
seems to be a rather sure criterion of the non-Arabic 
and namely of the rabbinic-Hebrew origin (in 
which our word is also really sometimes called 
re,prn), because this Hebrew idiom has this ending, 
which is also think 
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Chald. and Syriac, and substituted them for 
others; and I would well assert that no Eight 
Arabic 


9 9 
(cf. also c::.31.t; and tr.3, 1.1;). Our word now occurs 
in two different places in two different meanings: 
XX, 39, where Moses' mother is commended, 


she shouldput her son in abox (te, rqn 2 M. 2, 
3), and here the meaning is purely Hebrew; from 
this also arose later that the ark of the covenant (in 
the Bible I-2$) was given this name, which is 
especially often shown in the stepping in front of 
the ark of the covenant as a prefix. 
prayers, is found (cf. e.g. Mishnah Berachoth V, 4); 
and so also II, 249, where this is said to be a sign of 
Him to whom the government is due, that through 


him u:), .4:1t, the ark of the covenant come again, in 
which passage the masculine gender attached to 
these) words, in that it refers to 4, is 
striking. 

would be, if not for instance still the old word 

Pe. was intended, and the ending 95 - as foreign to 


Arabic, has no gender determination in it. 
90 


2 3 min, 6 voild the law. This word, like the 
Greek one in the N. T., is only used for the Jewish 
revelation, and even if Mohammed, to whom 
everything was only known from oral tradition, did 
not know how to son- de so precisely, it can be 
seen that under this he used the word "law". 
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' The author of this book, the 
author of the book, the author of the book, the 
author of this book, the author of this book, the 
author of this book, the author of this book, the 
author of this book, the author of this book, the 
author of this book, the author of this book, the 
author of this book, the author of this book, the 
author of this book, the author of this book, the 
author of this book, the author of this book, the 
author of this book, the author of this book, the 
author of this book, the author of this book, the 
author of this book, the author of this book, the 
author of this book, the author of this book. 
V, 70. VII, 157. IX, 112. LXI, 6. LX11, 5. 
w 9 
2» "-e 112. u Paradise. The word, px.c. 

does not know the Arab. language in the Bed. 
pleasure, pleasantness, however, this is it, 
which comes to him in this composition"). In 


Later Arabs claim just the opposite, Ahmed ben Abd 


Elhelim (at Maracc. Prodromi Ip. 5) ath; — iztj 


.Z3tzA .lilsyeai ki442.3 

8. 5.31. 4<3 44.< 4. 
42.0 "when one says : 
teach me about the reference to the messenger of God in 
the Torah, by this is understood the essence of all 
revelatory writings, in that all are called Torah"" and 

further: 1ks: LX-3 85.,:dt luge 
uZ.?vtNStmit 


jet_si.33 tu:.3tft74....a543..? jit 0.13d 
"It is already known that by the word Torah are 
understood the revelation writings, namely those which the 
owners of the Scriptures (Jews and Christians) read; so 
that under it are also understood the Psalms, the prophecy 
of Isaiah and other prophecies besides the Gospel". 


However, this does not hinder us in our expressed 
conviction. 

The Arabic interpretersunderstand the word in many 
different ways, but they know about the one we use. 
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In the Hebrew this meaning goes through the whole 
trunk, nevertheless, this composition which is also 
often found in the Bible, is never to be explained 
exactly as paradise, but Tu is there the proper name 
of a region which was inhabited by the first human 
pair in their innocence, and indeed the part in which 
they were, was a garden planted with trees. The fact 
that this earthly region of the golden age was later 
transformed into paradise, namely by the fact that 1- 
w was no longer understood as the name of a region, 
but as bliss, is absolutely in the nature of things, 
although the Jews still firmly preserved Eden in its 
locality. Also Mohammed came over it so and used it 
so IX, 73. XIII, 23. XVI, 33. XVIII, 30. XIX, 62, XX, 

78 XXXV, 30. XXXVIII, 50. XL, 8. LXI, 12. XCVII. 7. 


which he translates elsewhere as,, ii.z3t ul.z.e., 


f. B. V, 70. X, 9, XXII, 55. XXXI, 7. XXXVII, 42. 
LXVIII, 34. also in the unit......................... Kz", XXVI, 


85, even without article ai,;! LVI, 88. LXX, 


From this translation it is quite clear that the 
Jews of that time did not call paradise by mere 
translation alone, 


given explanation nothing, precisely because itis foreign to the 
Arabic language; Elpherar seems to be in favor of the that 
0. 9" 


oX.C as much as kitte Dauer, meant to decide, in that the 
pious always stayed there. 
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but at the same time also with a subordinated 


etymology. Rarely the more Christian name;;e 
37 il u:rt..4, o 7C2patetcsoz, occurs in the Koran 
E) ° , 


although this is also not completely foreign to the late 
Judaism, as the story of the four who went into the 
orp during their lifetime (Chagiga fol. 14) proves, see 
XVIII, 107. XXIII 11. *) 

The one opposed to paradise 


mze- tü7:: hell, is also borrowed from Judaism. This 
Hebrew word is also, according to its original 
meaning and its use in the Bible, a place name, by far 
not as important as the one that lent its name to 
Paradise; the Valley of Hinnom was nothing more 
than a place dedicated to idolatry, and it is indeed 
strange how the abhorrence of this transformed it 
into Hell. For that this is the permanent name for it 
in the Talmud needs no proof at all, whence the name 
Tievva came into the N. T., too. Now one could want 
to claim that Muhammad took this name from 
Christians; however, even apart from thef act 
that the name of paradise is Jewish, also the 
derivation of the name of hell from the Jewish name 
is Jewish. 


Besides many wrong explanations, Elpherar also has the 
correct y? ... Leu 
313,it.ean -kW cit jgo~tn. t 313 "Modschand 


says it means a garden in Greek, also Sed- shaj says it is 
rendered into Arabic." 
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thurne has greater probability for itself, so also the 
form of the word speaks for it. For we do not want to 
put any weight on the fact that the He, which is not 
expressed in the Greek, appears again in the Arabic, 
since this breath, even if not made noticeable in the 
writing by the grammarians, seems to have been 
heard in the language, what other Greek words taken 
up into Syriac, e.g. (cstivoSoc; umo?crutuD) and 
especially our: yievoSoc. (cstivoSoc; umo?crutuD) and 
especially also our : yievvcc, for which the Syriac 130174 

proves: but so the Arabic word yievvcc 
shows. 


r > Which the Christian Syriac does not know, the 
origin of the Hebrew word. The word is found in the 
Koran in countless places, of which only a few shall 
be mentioned here: II, 201. III, 10. 196, IV, 58. 95. 
99, 115, 
120. etc. 


0-033 

j4^ JV. 48. 68. IX 31 u. 34 and namely 
in the meaning of teaching r. Now the Hebrew word 
1;11, companion, in the Mishnah has come to a 
meaning similar to that of tolle, only that the latter 
was a sect name, the latter a party name within a 
sect. That one, in fact, means a secluded one, i.e. one 
who withdraws out of piety, Pharisee, in contrast to 
the one who takes the pleasures of life undisturbed, 
Sadducee. Among thosese parated in this 
way, who now had certain strict principles to guide 
their lives, there was a formation of 
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But this was not only different in moral action, but 
especially a separate dogmatic view, namely the belief 
in an oral tradition. Thus, one could no longer be 
content with greater attention to one's moral 
conduct, but the matter became at the same time a 
learned, scientific one, which could not be granted to 
all members of this sect to the same degree, and thus 
these scholars, who knew all the individual doctrines, 
attained greater prestige, and formed the sect, and 
formed in this way again a society, to which the rest 


of the people of the country (re 032) laymen, Xxix4 


of Xack, were called, but the individual members of 
this society were called "Dmr3" comrades, and thus 
lies not in the word itself the meaning of the word 
"teacher", but the peculiar meaning of the word 
"comrade". Teachers, but the peculiar development 
of this society includes it. This is also the reason for 
the reproach of their overestimation, which 
Mohammed expresses against the Jews in the two 


passages mentioned last. The same he accuses the 
6 
Christians in both places because of the leie t before, 


which may not be offear , so God- 


priests, monks, but like v. 85 in that 
° ° ° 


from the Syriac, which claimed the 
preference among the Christians there, namely the 
first 1:! .2Z, the latter 1.2...a&A.c 


so that then "really not the usual 
ci- 
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monks, who are called > ;";, but the clerics, 


9 


uS....e3 -j but the presbyter, the old man , what 
carkate is called. 


Lr; a 2 :17! , interpret the deep meaning of the 
scripture by a precise penetration (search) into it. 
The following passages speak of such diligent 
research in the religious writings: III, 73, VII, 468*). 
XXXIV, 43. LXVIII, 37. But 
with this way of explaining, which is not content with 
the usual understanding of a passage that 
immediately jumps into the eye, but seeks quiet 
relationships and hints that call attention to 
something else, something unknown, which, if it is 
done with a happy beat and awareness of the limits of 
how much value one has to attach to such 
relationships and how far one has to trace them.The 
word trn is thus also associated with the secondary 
meaning of deuteln, sought and forcibly explained, 
just as the expression te--J 7 rerl is used by many 
people seeking a simple explanation (0: 4,e). And also 
this use of the word seems to be in the Koran, namely 
before- 


*) For this Elpherar: cfrt tlae sygl 5.Aea:33 ued t. Y3 


90 
"The ,...50 of a writing is called reading it and arranging a 


One time at a time." 


sss 
The author is of the opinion that the signs have 
passed into the mouths of his deniers, although this 
has been misunderstood up to now. Thus, the 
obviously misunderstood passage VI, 105: "And so 
we apply the signs, 444, may they at least say: 
You explain sought, we will already argue it out to 
reasonable people" is easily explained. So also VI, 
157: 

"Would you not like to say: the scripture was sent to 
two generations before us, but we turn away, .e* 
from its sought explanation way", they have left 
it to us so wrong or still deliver it to us so 
overloaded and deformed that we cannot follow 
them. It is strange that only in the sixth sura, and 
here twice, this word, which is not very frequent at all 
in the Koran, is found in this sense, and this is a proof 
that just at the time of the writing of this sura such an 
insertion was made by some who had received the 
word in this meaning. It would be suitable this 
remark furthermore to show the coherence of the 


word. 
The proof of the validity of this sura. 
2 


5i4, , 1:31 Teacher. This rabbinical word is 
probably originated by the addition of the suffix I, 
(equal to 13) to 2- m, thus : our lord or teacher. For 
although the ending is familiar to late Hebrew as 
well as to Syriac (1.3-) or Arab. (9 4), the less 
common ending shows that the 


strong word '1- 1 that one did not hesitate to add suffixes 

to the word i and to consider this composition as a 
new word. However, be that as it may, 11;1 is now a 
word for itself and is only attached as a title to the 
most - appropriate teachers, as well as the rabbinic rule: 
T,Dt2 511. Rule reads: T,Dt2 511 "more than Rabbi is 
Rabaan." 


And in very honorable meaning it also occurs in 
the Koran III, 73. V, 48 and 68.4, jl.:32 is therefore 
obviously narrower than the above explained 


and this explains both the two times prefixing 
that before this in the two last ang. passages, where 
they both occur, as well as the conspicuous omission of 
our word in the two 


other places, where }... '-1 occurs, and where he rebukes 
the divine reverence that would supposedly be shown to 
them, by associating himself there with the general - 


my words. Quite the same case it is 
S 


with and, M. Both are praised V, 85 
named together, rebuked are found 1X, 31 and 


34 only the latter, in that, 495 is the further term and 
because of what has already happened in any case 


Composition of two different among the 
6.0e e 


Jews and Christians, . 44 ando et no speciali- 
sirung should be made. 


ne, day of rest, Saturday. This name 


remained to the Saturday in the whole Oriente, both 
among the Christians and Mohammedans, although 
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he ceased to be a day of rest. In the Koran cf. VII, 
163. XVI, 125, in which last place he admittedly 
somewhat rejects its sanctification. This borrowing is 
already pointed out by the well-known Ben Ezra in 
his Commentary on 2 M. 16, 1 : 7,192 Dm: ren arr] R 
tim ;1;p:2: temtrjem De 53i ychrt 
crponr,ir,t2pr_ nr.o inirt er2 ne oi * 212ce4 

5:27,e:1 T: 1421 orwrlpz. "In Arabic, five days by 
number (first, second, &c. w. day) is called the 


sixthKabe.l r, that of the assembly, 
for he is the holiday in the week, the Sabbath 
S 


but they call them tz..., . because the Shin and 
the Samech (i.e. the, pronounced like a Hebrew o) 
are interchanged in their spelling, 
but they (thisNanien) have accepted fromlsrael." 
e" 


r Presence of God. As well as one with 


In order to remove the anthropomorphic 
concepts from the Godhead, in the formation of 
Judaism, the speech of God occurring in Scripture 
was attached to a '" 3rcYnnX6Y0s T05 ei:05, the word 
of God (emanating from the Godhead, embodied, as it 
were, and thus attaining real embodiment in 
Christianity): so also for those passages, where it was 
spoken of a sitting of God, one also had to finger a 
thing proceeding from God, which set up its seat, and 
especially this was the case with the resting in the 
temple, of which it was expressly said cig.ing TAtel (2 
1I. '25, 8) cf. 5 M. 33, 42 u. 16. And this one, to 
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To speak with the Gnostics, the outflow of the divinity 
was called atich in relation to this the shechina, rest. 
According to this origin of the word: , the Shechina is 
actually the expression for that side of the divine 
vision, in which it shows itself as present among the 
Mensdieri and intervening in an imperceptible way. 
In the original meaning, namely in that of the 
presence in the temple above the ark of the covenant 
between the cherubim (2 M. 25, 26), the word is 
found in Cor. II, 219, in that of the active seizure and 
effective external ilülfleistung*) IX, 26 and 40, in that 
of the Verschaffung of the Gemüthsruhe and as it 
were inner Hültkistung**) XLVIII, 4. 18 and 26. It is 
strange here again that the word occurs only in three 
suras, in the last two however several times, in each 
sura however in a somewhat different meaning and it 
seems here again, as already 


noted above at ", S ",.)"", external influence, 


*) The Arab. declarers do not seem to want to aneikennew this 
bed. as well as Elpherar to IX, 26 our Wart with ke341:131, 
o.4M "security and tranquility" and to XLVII 4auidriicl 
ich:..43 hilt, »%.3.,313 

c3 15521 yl g.4.31.4,142 "Ben .Abbis says: every. 
gekhiniih in KOran mean rest, except in the second 
Suie". However, if also L.42 more the innuie Ge- 
means, it does not exclude external security. 
**) Elpherar uses for the explanation of the expressions to 
V. 4 }.393x41.3 1 ilit, to v. 18: Le.3, iL4.34.61i 


E Et 
i.e. the noted use of this word by 


Some of them seemed to have had an influence at the 
time these suras were written. 


v.);.41 12, nvt2,Irrthum. Even if in 
rabbinicwritings this mild word is not used for 
idolatry, the Arab Jews seem to have used it, 
because in this meaning ( L3,5 9, as Elpherar explains 
i t ) it appears in the Koran II, 267 
259. IV, 63. XVI, = u. XXXIX, 19. Dear the 


ending cf. to u.:.),,e13. : 
5 0, 


9335, Erlósunr). A very important and, 
as seems to me, until now wrongly understood 
word! In the given first condition this word VIII is 
found, "0 ye faithful, if ye believe God, ye 
shall be saved. 


fear, S. Key, he will grant you 
salvation, free you from your sins, and so on". 
Elpherar gives five different explanations for this 
v., all of which are just as inappropriate as Wahl's 
translation, and the passage seems to me to be truly 
classical for the first meaning of the word. 


Likewise VIII, 42, where the Victory Day at Bedr. 


Redemption Day, is called, and II, 181, where the 
month of Ramadhan is assigned this name, as the 
month of redemption, liberation from sins. 


*) Close to our explanation comes Ibn Said at Elpherar zn 
XXI,49:i6.149'0 „Furkan is the helper 
tr^ 
against the enemies." 
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Since Muhammad, in this respect completely 

deviating from the Jewish view, intended to 

establish his religion as the general world religion, 

furthermore, he himself 

about the early times broke the baton, they 449. i 
calling his view of faith as already known in the 
earliest times by God's messengers and only renewed 
by him and presented more clearly and convincingly: 
so the state outside of this religion had to appear to 
him as a sinful one and the revelations given by him 
as well as earlier by Andre as salvation from a vicious 
life, which could only be followed by punishment, and 
therefore he also calls the revelation - as well as in 
some places 9, o mercy - Furkaan, his III, 2. XXV, 
superscript. 1, the Mosaic II, 50. XXI, 49. 

In this way, all passages subordinate themselves 

very well to the one basic meaning, and one does not 


need to add to each one another, merely guessed. 
8 


ci? , en; refuge. Thus, it seems to me that this 

word, which bears a very foreign stamp, has been 
explained by the Arabic interpreters in the most 
diverse ways and, after their progress, has been 
forced by Golius into the most diverse meanings: 
"they refuse to take refuge" does not give shelter to 
anyone seeking help. 

Later, this word seems to be taken as from; 1.; 

(but certainly not from,, au under which Golius 

lists it). 
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The name of the program is derived from the name 


of the person who is to be the author of the 
program. 


n;2/p, repetition. This word has also been 
the subject of much debate, but also because it was 
considered only in Arabic, without going back to its 
source. - When in addition to 


The teachings contained in the sacred Scriptures 
were supplemented by other teachings, namely: 


the teachings of tradition. 
g oe 


(cf. under 1., .'.i), so the whole law was divided into 

two parts, into 2r.9.72. min, written teaching (Bible) 
and ne 5321. te no, oral teaching (tradition), 
The occupation with that was called brT7 read, 
which is related to the poetic r and the Syrian 1..d as 
it is really called in the chal- daisirende Gemara, eig. 
probably nach- sage n, to repeat after the teacher, to 
repeat the words of the teacher, as well as r is 
probably used especially of choral songs, in which the 
choir repeats individual verses after the choirmaster. 
Such an oral teaching was therefore called ri;rtip, and 
so was the totality of these teachings, the whole 
tradition, and when it was later written down, the 
book also received this name. Now, however, the 
etymological error crept in here, deriving this word 
from ri.2te in its genuine Hebrew meaning repeat, 
and interpreting it "repetition of the written 
teaching (7j'in n;.? j.P)." The falsity 
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of this explanation is shown both by the use of the 
word and by its bending (mtvID in st. constr. not 
rp.21.p), nevertheless it seems to have found entrance 
both among the Roman Jews, whence in Justinian's 
novellas one came to call the Mischnah Seuripa4, and 
among the Arab Jews, whence our word 


Muhammad putting his book in the place of 
the whole jticl. doctrine, called this both 


~Swof 


eit3 er11::P as well as 3L o XV, 87. XXXIX, 24..*: 


*) The Arab. explanators to XV, 87 deviate in the explanation of 
our word very much from each other, among them is 
nevertheless also the opinion which seems to us correct, so 
with Elpherar: Leito iS Ut 1t LyeLtait 3L3 "Tavus says, 
the whole Koran is called Metsani", where then also at the 
same time to the other place mentioned by us is pointed out. 
The lit.. there seems to me to explain either in such a way 
that this Sura was really the seventh, in that only then with 
the later arrangement the number changed, as well as one 
almost with Ge- 

The second sura was later replaced by the first sura. 

than me that follow it, or, is weiten in the 

Os 3 

Bed. v. and "the seventh part", in which the 
15 suras make up approximately the seventh part of the 
entire Koran. In the latter passage, Eipherar omits it 
completely, which is not sufficiently explained by the fact 
that he relies on the explanation of the earlier passage, 
because even the unexplained passages in the Arabic 
commentaries are written down completely, and the word 
therefore seems to have been missing in his text at this 
point. 
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V. -9! y? t: Government, is used merely of 
divine direction, as it also occurs with the rabbis 
constant in :2:Pe ryz9P, Bacad.e: TZ)! 0?)paviiv, 
occurs. Koran VI, 75. VII, 18 i. 

XXIII. 90. XXXVI, 83. Misguided both by this 
narrow usage and especially by wrong etymological 

relation to the word "to a quite different one". 
The word elUA o. (7,e153), which in Arabic has 
only the meaning messenger of God, angel, 
was later used to refer to a spirit realm; cf.,, ilz in 
the book soon published by Prof. Freytag. 

Book to be completed Fakibat Elcholafa 85, 3. 

These fourteen words, apparently taken from 
later Hebraism (Rabbinism), also show how much 
important religious concepts migrated from 
Judaism to Islam; the idea of divine guidance, leeft.w: 

,K1-, the 
9o" 
Revelation, ly.of retribution after the 
Tode,, ..u. ulk und,.., neben solchen, die alz dem 
Judenthume eigen anzuführt werden. 


Second piece. 


AndtheJudenthumeandsupports. 


Whereas in the previous piece we were content 
to show only by the Jewish character of the word that 
the concept had been taken up from Judaism, and 
thus showed it sufficiently, now that this 
characteristic leaves us, a new touchstone is 
needed. On the one hand, a more detailed proof is 
needed that this single idea is founded in Judaism; 
on the other hand, for the greater assurance that it is 
borrowed precisely from Judaism, another proof is 
needed, namely, that it is intimately connected with 
the spirit of Judaism, that, detached from it, it loses 
all weight and validity, that it shows itself merely as a 
branch of a thicker trunk in it. Furthermore, the 
contradiction mentioned in the Koran itself, which 
this foreign graft experiences on the part of the pagan 
Arabs and the Christians, can be added to this line of 
argument. In order to be able to enumerate the most 
diverse views here in a certain order, we divide them 
again into those, which are 
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The two types of teaching are those that relate to 
belief (dogmatic), those that relate to action (moral 


and legal), and those that relate to the conception of 
life. 


A. Views of faith. 


We must first draw a narrow boundary here, so 
as not to digress into infinity and pull out the whole 
Qur'an, and then also not to cross over into another 
area, the attempt to set up a theology of the Qur'an, 
which was recently begun with quite a bit of luck in 
the Tübingische Zeitschrift für evang. theol. 1831, 
3tes Heft. Furthermore, general points of faith are so 
much a property of the whole human race that one 
must be careful not to speak of borrowing in case of 
disagreement. Other views, on the other hand, are so 
completely carried out and also so generally known 
that a more precise statement would be quite 
superfluous, and their brief mention suffices. Of this 
kind, for example, is the idea of the unity of God, 
which is a fundamental doctrine of Judaism as well 
as of Islam, and was also with the latter and only with 
it at the time of the emergence of Islam, so that the 
adoption of it from Judaism is clear in and of itself, 
without useless ostentation here. 


"m 

The idea of a future reward and punishment is common 
to all religions. The idea of a future reward and 
punishment is common to all religions, only the way in 
which it is to be thought of and takes place is different 
and therefore also to be taken into account in our 
comparison. The main points of faith from Judaism have 
also been given to Christianity, and only the peculiar 
form they have taken in both and which is found here 
in the Koran, makes them recognizable either as 
offspring of the one or the other, and therefore our 
special attention must go to them. - All this is to refute 
the objection that in the following discussion we will be 
less aware of the main dogmas, since the enumeration 
of them is alien to our purpose. 


Every positive religion, which must presuppose a 
real intervention of the deity, starts with the creation 
and Mohammed assumes quite biblically that God 
created the heavens and the earth and everything in 
them in six days (cf. e.g. x, 3, xi, l, 37, Ivii). B. X, 3. 
XI, 9. L, 37. LVII, 

although in one place he deviates somewhat and 
lets the earth develop in two days, its mountains, as well 
as the food sprouting from it in four days and the 
heavens with their division in again two days (XLI, 8 - 
11). However, this passage is nothing more than a 
poetic approach, shows again how little he knows of the 


The Bible knew that the creation had been accomplished 
in six days, without him having known the works of 
the days of creation in detail. 


- That he should have the seventh day , his 

It remains to add here that the Jewish view that God 
rested on the seventh day, which is understood by 
Muhammad as a real rest from a hard work because of 
fatigue, seems to be alluded to and at the same time 
rejected L, 37, where after it is said that God created 
everything in six days, it is added: "and no fatigue has 
seized us", to which Jael Eddin (in 

Maraccius): gl Lej a 4.lt 

a 4,., It re € "This was revealed in 
answer to the Jews, who said, 'God rested on the 
Sabbath; therefore the weariness-. 

The number of heavens, which were already 
described as several by the biblical expression 
():Pe "rare, was probably delivered to him by the 


Jews and their view of seven heavens. - The number of 
heavens, which were already described as several by 
the biblical expression U):Pe, ‘rare, were probably 


delivered to him by the Jews, and their view of seven 
heavens, which is derived from the different names 
given to the heavens, was also passed on to him. ( Ch 
agig a 12 , 2) iiyrg 54z= crprjoi, 1151 rik#. rh",! 2, 
V:P, "there are seven heavens", whose individual 
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The first name is borrowed from the Latin velum, 
but it is a very important name for the Talmudists, 
who regarded heaven as the curtain drawn before 
God's glory (likewise the Midrash on the Psalms at 
the beginning of the 114th Psalm). With this, cf. e.g. 
Koran II, 27, XVII, 46, 88, XLI, 11, LXV, 12, LXVII, 
3, LXXI, 


44, where he or calls, 
>O 


once ..21'..x,2 .. . seven feasts, LX XVIII, 12 and 


finally also CeSleben ways, XXIII, 17, as well 
as the Talmud expresses itself sometimes 3.1 "p. 7 
. 0 


- But during creation e-1.41 ds; old 
"was his throne on the water" (XI, 9), cf. I 
M. I, 2, to which Rashi: p 23 rirsjpl 17,44 
"D 74,rhi2.71c 'Arl. "the glorious throne" 
5 —Wo?w Whether 


certegan Utial XXIII, 88. XXVII, 26., 4,,5. I, XXIII, 
117. LXXXV, 15) stood in the air and 


hovered over the water by the command of God", 
which is even more clearly expressed by Elpherar : 
te, iy zer. tz 44.11 433 cj i...<3 "and this water was in 
the midst of the air". 


A second pivot of every faith in revelation is the 
retribution after death, because by the fact of 
creation the omnipotence of God is demonstrated, so 
by the fact of creation the omnipotence of God must 
be demonstrated. 


26 


The first part of the book shows that the will of the 
Father, that the revealed laws should be fulfilled, is 
made known to him. Now, in Judaism, this has 
developed into the locality of paradise and hell, and 
both terms have, as already shown in the first piece 
(p. 45 ff.), passed over into Islam. This locality, if in 
the beginning it was merely a symbol, merely an 
embodiment of the spiritual idea, later became rigid, 
and like every spiritual symbol, it was taken for the 
thing itself, the places were designated more precisely. 
Sohist:treti.t?117,kiDeVA 

"the world is the sixtieth part of the garden, the 
garden the sixtieth part of Eden" (Taanith 10, 1. cf. 
also Pesachim 94). Mohammed knows a 


Similar to say: (50'; 14 G41. Ji 1410: g; "its (the 

garden's) width is heaven and earth" III, 172. 
As well as, however, in general the fear of far-stretched 
Since the fear of ghastly damnation is far more 
effective than the hope of eternal bliss, even for a 
person whose purely religious sense does not drive 
him to pious action, also hell enjoys a far more 
detailed and detailed description. Thus, seven hells, 
which are also considered as stages of punishment, 
are thought of, which again have been formed from 
the seven different names that are mentioned in the 
Talmud. 
(Erubin 19, 1) are so cited : 1 Tzte.151r47.? 


I7ul.1173?..* r.772% what names 
5 
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except the last one, roriir nez." subterranean realm, 
which obviously had to be taken up because of the 
predominance of the time concepts inherited from 
the Romans, are biblical. These were later formed 
into seven hells, as well as in the Midrash to the 
Psalms at the end of the 4th century. 

cuctiA n11: 1 'F.g, ru?Ate "seven dwellings are for 
the wicked in hell", where then the above-mentioned 
terms are mentioned with some deviation ; so it is also 
said, by the seven times superfluous exclamation of 
the word 4P (2 p. 49, 1 and 5) David brought Absalom 
up from the ce:i nm? nY,;?) "seven dwellings of 
hell", brought up (Sota 10) ; C=r7b, M; .mW. hell has 
seven gates" (Sohar II, p. 450). Mohammed remains 


not back: (*errangi-je,. fAde viG j ft yi eet 141 
"it (hell) has seven gates, to each of which a certain 
portion is allotted" (XV, 44). 

- At the entrance of hell there is a tree;0rp75;0:7 
c/2 nritn72/.1:1 24: 5e irr "two date-palms 
there are in the valley of Ben Hinnom, between 
which smoke comes forth, and this is the entrance of 
hell" (Sukkhah 32); but Muhammad knows of a tree 
of hell which is the 


The name of this book is, ", 3i 15.e..45, of which he 
knows an immense amount to tell XXXVII, 60 ff. 
XLIV, 43 ff. With such a definite individuality, the 
step up to a personification, which the rabbis call 
tiirr: 1 52/. Itu 
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"prince of hell", but in the Koran also badly with 


44.49- is not far away. Thus it says in a book 
attributed to R. Akiba, a book of Othioth 


Derabbi Akiba, 8, 1. r:ffi) O, 5zzi; Sre ntere IND. rr, "e 


mte:PJ^^? /. rig'rnl1herz. VDI? 5e,t2 


rete mem ",-:! "That the hell- 
prince says daily: give me food enough! 


-goes from Isa. 5:1 4 hervo-." Quite similarly Mo- 
ha Cy u2U:A4 à ow 2 
mmed:ae9jh 44e4.13 ,R.1 


"One day we will say to hell: are you filled? but 
she says: is there still allowance?" (Cor. L, 29). 

As the concepts of paradise and hell became 
more and more definite and were no longer merely 
general names for reward and punishment, a third 
place had to be found for those who, by virtue of their 
conduct, could be assigned neither the one nor the 
other, and this was easily found. While namely 
.the D'F.1, pious, had their seat in paradise, the cv,e, 
in hell, so were the cr.P';';., those standing in the 
middle between those two, also in the space between 
paradise and hell, of whom it is said in the Midrash 
to Eccl. 7, 14: 

1;1:1: ! MO 'Mei etrIN Sl-it .pe; 077, pz ro7, 

; 7 5 rcuntp rffir.!, npil " how much 
intermediate - space is between the two (paradise 
and hell)? 

R. Yochanan says: a wall, R. Acha: a span, 


The other teachers, however, think that both are 
just next to each other, because with one of them 
you can 
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places in the other." The idea, which is only hinted 
at here, is expressed quite poetically in the 


-.ohm 8 


Qur'an executed VII, 44th: t.it; .9t yLS!r. 


,31..'- between them is a curtain: and on the 


(4.5) But if they (not like Wahl and A.) turn to the other 
side to the inhabitants of hell, they rejoice. (4.5) But if 
they (the intermediaries, not like Wahl and A.) turn to 
the other sideto the inhabitants of hell, they rejoice. 


For this Elpherar : u.232,1"3,— 
ei e 9,0133 YUeln «yZ 
<a» LA mei & Ui uita eL.9 ! 9313'.1 jUit „Q 


"these are those whose good and bad deeds are equal, so that 
these make them incapable of paradise, those keep 
them from hell; therefore they remain here until God 
decides about them according to his will", and later, where he 
starts our explanation of v. 45 in a long line of tradition cr 
o 
12 A223 yLsuoi 
j..91 f5 5 Uli; US! 3.94 NSt . 


E ;Ult uLsuot SI Lt ty C Lit, "Those whose good 
and bad actions are the same, they are between men and 
stand on the way. Then they become aware of the owners of 
paradise and those of hell; now when they see the inhabitants of 
paradise, they cry out: Peace be upon you! but they turn 
their eyes to the owners of hell and so on. 
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themselves not to be with them, (46 and 47) and 
show them the foolishness of their earthly walk and 
hope." It is interesting to compare this view of the 
threefold different treatment of the deceased with the 
very similar Platonic one in the Phaedo, Cap. 62, p. 
112 and 113. 

Both the deliciousness of eternal life and the 
image under which the difficulty of becoming 
partaker of it is expressed are common to the) 
Korans with the Judenthume. rin rnip 57) nnes nyr 
np, z 717 ..115P, t? e17:i "one hour of delight in 
that world is better than all life in this world" 
(Mishnah Aboth IV, 17) and compared herewith 


Cor. IX, 38. XIII, 26:, -L-.03 U.1 S.eelle,xxiis e-igan, 
"and what is this life in comparison with that but 
passing delight ?" For the latter serves the 
comparison of the rabbinicbildesNtgntrleepect 
g." whenanelephan t enters an eye of a 
needle" with the passage VII, 38: 


LA.e--- "until the camel in 


The latter seems to be borrowed from Christianity 
(Math. 19, 24. Marc. 10,25. Luc. 18. 24), partly 
because of the greater similarity, in that in the 
Gospels the camel is also used as an image, partly 
because of the more frequent occurrence in the same, 
but still deserves to be mentioned here, because 
precisely by the talm. Expression the doubt whether 
in the gospels 3: 42-2; oct xie” rike; in 
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to take its meaning, likewise in the Koran 
and to be translated with. thick ship rope, 
is completely lifted. 

With the pure concept of immortality, namely, that 
the life of the soul never ceases, there is, of course, no 
need of a definite time when the retribution should take 
place, and soit appears in many, indeed most, of 
the Talmudic passages that an ee;ri es', a future world, 
is one in which all earthly things are stripped away and 
the pious souls rTte71 M, enjoy the splendor of the 
divine presence, and echoes of this view also are found 
in the Koran; thus it says 


a soul LXXV, 23 )3A 4, ‘looking at its Lord', in 
another place (LXXXIX, 27 fl is the state of a 
completely calm soul 


beautifully described. However, this spiritual view was 
not completely penetrated, rather, besides your pure 
concept of a (spiritual) f ort leben s of the 
(physically) dead *) also that of the oTtr n:nrl, the 
revival of the dead, so that man, as long as his dead 
state continues, can not receive any retribution, and the 
time of revival, therefore, the time of judgment, the 1: 
177 


*) For example, the rabb. Satz: 1:1: 1r1 venp 1:177p2.: G74 
"the pious are called living even in their death; also the 
Koran ( II, 149. III, 163) enjoins the living in the 

s -0:e- 
holy wars fallen not utyii dead, but 
.2 To be called alive. 
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was. Therefore, these two concepts of the resurrection 
and the day of judgment, considered in and of 
themselves, are strictly connected, both in Judaism and 
especially in Islam (cf. e.g. XXVI, 87 and 88). In 
Judaism a third period, the coming of a Messiah, is not 
easily distinguishable from these two earlier ones. - 
Of course, this time, which should bring forth two so 
important events, resurrection and world judgment, 
had to announce itself by terrible phenomena. In 
Judaism, such sayings are found only of the third and 
most earthly period of the Messiah, which merges with 
the other two; in Islam, however, everything is attached 
to the last day. The most similar saying to the Talmud 
is the one in Surah 41 and 141, namely that science 
diminishes, ignorance takes root, wine drinking 
and prostitution increase. Compare with this the 
passage Sanhedrin 97: rv J!'?2 ! 1117 si, 1], n 
NT1;:z!. 

"the time when I)avid's son comes, the scholars 
decrease, the place of learned meetings serves for 
courting." The descriptions in the Koran itself refer 
more to himself and refer to many passages in the Holy 
Scriptures. The descriptions in the Qur'an itself refer 
more to himself and are related to many passages of the 
Holy Scriptures, where also the future days are 
mentioned, when the world will bow down to God, 
the heavens will be rolled up (XXL, 10 I. XX XIX 67) 
o:Qtafri 

Isa. 399, I., go up in smoke, XLIV, 9 ff., all 

-Cities perish, XVII, 60, drunk become the 


D 


Being human and yet not drunk XXII, 2, cf. 1: 73 145 
n nce cf. further XXVII, 89 ff. XXXIX, 68 

ff. LXIX, 13 ff. Another very definite sign ' which in 
its obscurity already touches the Bible, and in the 
Talmud, but especially in later writings has attained 
an extraordinary formation, the battle with Gog, 
prince of Magog, as a sign of the coming of a Messiah, 
Ezech. 38 and 39, but for which the rabbis mention 
Gog and Magog as two princes - this has also taken 
root in the Koran, in its 


rabbinic figure as, ele, ele , XXI, 96, whose also 
already as inhabitants of the final countries of the 
earth XVIII, 93 is thought. 

Also in the execution of the individual, there are 
many similarities in the view of retribution, which, 
due to the unity of the Jewish view and its 
derivation from passages of Scripture, appear as 
borrowings from Judaism. Thus, according to the 
Talmud, the members of man himself shall bear 
witness against him: 'meg ny imnen w.f im crry.t? 
olei Sre 1-2: t4 ges "The members of man also bear 
witness against him, for so it is said (Isa. 43, 12) you 
yourselves are my witnesses speak. 
the Lord" (Chagiga 16. Thaanith 11). Compare 


hereby Cor. XXIV 24; „eiet; ,-eig 1. 423 uA, 


0. 143yLebe Ll, J, "In the day that against them 
beareth witnesses 


their tongues, hands, and feet what they did" ; so 
also XXXVI, 65, and XLI, 19. - The Judgment- 


Mir e 


This also gives greater weight to the day, 

that it is not only individuals and peoples who 

but also the beings worshipped by the peoples as 
gods, who now appear with their punishment. 
received. ritp. rp.! 5 71-512 reg!. rit.!4 1 ne 5; "ire. 
iztete. nee cru.P '; 1-5elt5;1W "As often as a people 
receives its punishment (for idolatry), so also will 
the beings it worships as gods " be punished, for so 
it says (2 M. 12, 12) : against the gods of Egypt I 
will execute punitive judgments." (Sukkah 29). 
That now this general sentence suffers also its 
application to the punishments of the last day, is 
not expressly said, but is very acceptable. 
Mohammed expresses himself about this 


clearer from : ant a Agygco 0 W.3 L4; 
"You and what you worship besides God is the 
portion of hell" XXI, 98. 


But that retribution in general should be left 
entirely to the state after death, and on the contrary, 
that the individual merit which a wicked man has 
earned should be rewarded in this world, so that by 
this no obstacle should be put in the way of the 
judicial course in that world, This view should 
explain the course of fate on earth, which so often 
seems to be contrary to the merit and wickedness of 
men. This view is closely connected with Judaism as 
well as with Islam. erwe .142 f I5 ni5 cr5 tet:11 
trinu ric 5 
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11 jrept? 1:27t2 nt.23 1D41. mim I ti 
P crP.1 52 cuc: 144.13 r 
717214. ne? A:«wj KVler4 
1DJI excites? CPt? .;" etC17 7^ tZ. tz't?. 1 c*g.2! :1 
nNt.1 1tC tDijrtp ) r 
717t b11 70. p 
5V:gez 77 min. 22>ri t" — r,7, 7! 
"What for 


Are the pious in this world comparable? A tree that 
stands on a clean place, only one branch leans toward 
an impure one, and when it is cut off, it stands 
completely clean: God also sends pain to the pious in 
this world, so that they may take possession of the 
future, as it says: Your beginning will be small, but 
your end will be very great (Job 8:7); the wicked 
are like a tree that stands entirely on an unclean place, 
only if a branch leans toward an unclean one, when the 
branch is cut off, it stands there entirely unclean: 
so God makes the faithful prosper in order to sink 
them into the lowest level of hell, as it is said: many a 
way is good in the sight of man., but in the back it is 
the path of death (Spw. 14, 9" Kiddushin 40, 1, cf. 
Derech Erez Sut(a end of the 9 th Cap. Aboth of R. 
Nathan end of the 9th C ap. Erubin 26, 2 u. the 
Targumim and Erklàre,. to 5 M. 7, 10). The same view 
is expressed by Muhammad in many passages, 
except that he limited himself to the last part, which 
refers to the happiness of the wicked, partly because he 
himself thought much too sensually to be able to think 
of true happiness of a pious person without earthly 
goods, partly because he did not know how to think of 
it. 


275 


because his doctrine thereby gained acceptance among 
his contemporaries who were on a very low level. 


would have lost its ability. Thus III, 172 : LEBI t,.)44 Lell43 
A e 


"we only gave them abundance of goods so that they 
would increase in guilt" so also IX, 55. 86*) XXXI, 23. - 
But probably also the second view is sometimes 
found with the Arabs, so e.g. with ElpherarzuX 
II, 2 :tbfit 

ksiLeält , ..0%45 5414 "It is said that 
the pious are tempted there with punishment, so that 
the day of resurrection will be there in full clarity and 
power, in that the unruliness has already been atoned 
for." 


Of course, he avoided a more detailed 
specification of the time of the day of judgment, no 
matter how much he was urged to do so, again 
excusing himself with the Jewish salt that with God a 
thousand years are equal to one day (Ps. 90, -), which 
is not worthy of his poetic adornment. 


*) In both places are obviously the words: Wal e_53 
with ,;si.)33 t and not with the immediately before- 


to connect going ; so also Elpherar to IX, 55 : L9 0,43e 

.).s3 L.s3 tioL2i; 
1.4.31 e.).s.a3 '9, 
ufr9r, .3 1.44( 4234 za "Modshahid :and Ke- 
thada say that there is a provision in this v. in that it is 
supposed to mean: may not their goods astonish Thee, nor 
their children in this world, for God will only punish them by 
this in that one. 


scu 6 


was accepted by the rabbis in his nakedness; cf. e.g. 
Sanbed. Sanbed. 96, 2 and Ben Ezra, who polernizes 
against this view, in the preface to his Commentary 
on the 


40 o, 


Pentateuch. o 04 '3 Lt14 .3- o t "for 


One day with your Lord is equal to 1000 years of 
what you count" XXII, 46, which time determination 
occurs similarly XXXII, 4. 

As has already been shown above, the view of 
the revival of the dead, the resurrection, developed 
alongside and with the statement of a day of 
judgment, and all the more so because it found 
support in expressions of Scripture, as e.g. the DP2r2! 
137 pronounced by Ezekiel 37:13. 


57 Ailt .; LA; 2ige Kor. C. 9) and other passages 
partly referring to the figurative revival of the dead 
land of Israel, and of it it is now said that itis such a 
basic doctrine of the Jewish faith that the statement 
that it does not belong to the law entails the exclusion 
from eternal life (Mischaa Sanhedrin X, 1). The 
Koran, too, is based almost entirely on it, besides the 
doctrine of the unity of God, and there is probably no 
pagein itin which it is not mentioned. To undertake 
a verification here would be as easy as useless and in 
the end noteven conducive to our purpose, since 
Christianity has also taken over this view from 
Judaism, as the effort of Jesus in contradiction to it 
is. 
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The first part of the book is the first part. Only one 
point deserves special mention, because it partly 
contains a detail borrowed from Judaism, and partly 
attests to the lower state of reflection at that time. As 
soon as there is no longer talk of a mere continuation 
of the soul, but also the resurrection of the body is 
assumed, but the soul without its body is not regarded 
as the same person, then the question must of course 
immediately come to the ordinary mind, how then 
this body, which one has seen decaying, can arise 
again, so that the same personality appears again. 
Neither the soul nor the body is the person, but its 
connection; now a part of its connection is dissolved, 
another body can certainly be added to this soul; 
but thereby not the formerly deceased comes again, 
but a new man, another personality, another 
consciousness comes into existence. This question, 
darkly suspected, immediately suggests itself and can 
only be dismissed by the proof that the same 
personality can come forth again. Instead, 
Muhammad is content with the parable of the 
rejuvenation of the withered earth by fertilizing rain, 
which is also sometimes used in the Talmud. Of 
course, he could not silence the common sense with 
this, so that he is forced to return to it in many places: 
VI, 
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95, XXX, 49. XXXVI, 33. XLI, 39. XLIII, 10 and others. 
The Jews, too, tried to emphasize this similarity; 
thus, they put the praise The "Ink 

"who sends down the rain" in the second blessing 
dealing with the resurrection (Thaanith at the 
beginning). This is also how Sanhed. 90, 2 and 
Khethubhoth 111, 2 are to be settled, that the pious 
are resurrected even in their clothes (which, 
however, is not more miraculous than in their 
bodies) by the parable of the wheat, which is laid in 
the earth without a cover, but sprouts again with 
many covers, quite similar to the passage VI, 95. This 
view is also not foreign to Islam; this is a saying that 
is traced back to Moh: NL jip u>" 4,63 ul 

4 uv... czit "that the dead may be raised in his 
garments in which he died". (Poc. notae misc. cap. 7 
p. 271). 

That from the point of view of the revealed 
religion the belief in the possibility of revelation 
is firm, of course, needs no proof, and in this the view 
is also the same in all revealed religions; but 
differences can be found in how one has to think of 
revelation, and here one recognizes again that 
Mohammed borrowed his view from Judaism, of 
course with modification. 

N'r *P.D; e;;? 2!.nD 't Mn? 

17'ei : :??! , "All the prophets saw through a dark, 
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Moses through a bright mirror" (Jebamoth 49), 
Cor. XLII, 50 :o ‚63 1 Lee" 9 &UI Y old L4; 
g. ei ; "Not was a man granted, 


that God addressed him except either by a face or 
behind a curtain "*) - Now Muhammad adds: sz.49 
LA 24334 5'..94, YJ «ut 

"or he sends a messenger (angel) that he may. 


display with his permission what he wants." This 


messenger is the; y 3 23 €-yri NN Törc»a.J.CC šrOV 


or even badly (LXXVIII, 38. XCVII, 


The commentaries give this v. as a denial of Moses' 
preference ; thus Elpherar reports : 44 >, 


24.41 zd.3 t; .313 a'41.4 
jlaje, .33Li3 Lt.« st, 
Loe je" 3g.0 t Irs .3r 
4331. t; Lp" 9 za 2414, 1, 44 
sas» IS" LS 59 515427 A23 04 3t 


,U,....11 294 "For the Jews said to Mohammed: By God! 
do you speak with God and do you see him, if you are a 
prophet,as Moses spoke with him and saw him ? Then he 
said: Moses did not see God. And hereupon came this V. 

"It was not granted to a man that God addressed him, 
except by a poem in a dream, or by supernatural 
inspiration, or from behind a curtain, so that one hears his 
voice . but does not see him, as he also spoke to Moses." 
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4) cf. e.g. E.G. 14.1 K. 22, 21. But this holy 
spirit is Gabriel to the Arabian explainers, which is 
also not completely foreign to Judaism, so the 
explainers understand the words rre.9P rin "the 
determined uttering spirit" (Sanhedrin 44) also as 
Gabriel. A saying of Muhammad himself Cor. XVII, 
87, which is his full explanation 


receives through Sunnah 52 is far more apt: eU ILej, 
3 443 do 


301 nj Ze" Q? "they will ask you: 
who is the Spirit say: the Spirit (proceeds) from 
the commandment of the Lord". 

Closely related to this is the doctrine of angels, 
which also shows its starting points in the Scriptures, 
but which appears to have been developed primarily 
through parsimony in later times. In its description 
Mohammed is inexhaustible, and like him the later 
Jews in very many prayers of the Day of Atonement, 
which are of rather late origin. One cf. Cor. XXXV, 
1. XXXVII, 1 ff. XL, 7 ff. LXXVII, 1 LXXIX, 1 ff. 
Special mention 
of the choking angel, 1: 1.7er27 )i; happens 
XXXII, 11 

While the angels as purely spiritual beings, 
who serve for the execution of God's commands, 
another middle class was invented between men 
and the purest spirit, namely mixed spirits, which are 
made of fire (XV, 27), possess higher spiritual power, 
but are mostly inclined to evil. 
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are, cl „y e, demons, which are still a mass in Arab. 


have other names. From them the Talmud lets itself be 


heard thus : men nee. one. onet2 ovw net 
ion red: zt45.tz nee, crjej rice5re te2 
nyn ep nn, 131) eyri 


t 1,7 41 rlq vr01D ite ee! ? ] Pri nire. 

rrm 1 "Six things are said of the demons, three of 
which are found with the angels, three with the 
humans. Like the angels they have wings, can float 
from one end of the world to the other (are not 
bound to any space) and can know the future in 
advance I They should know the future in advance ? 
No ! but they listen behind the curtain. The three 
human qualities are: they eat and drink, make 
physical love *) and die". (Chagiga 16, 1). The 
Mohammedan legend cannot do enough in describing 
them, although in the Koran there are only hints. 
This one point, that they listen at the firmament, this 
brought them in the Koran (e.g. XV, 17. 34.). 


XXXV111,. 78. LXXXI, 24) the epithet 


stoned, because, say the commentators, the angels, 
when they notice their listening, throw stones at them 


(tnoh. 

*y " still o. € ps yes43 cyeLit 
4 42,3 u33 "The Dschinne ssolles 
to be a species of angels, and the devil is their father, so he 
has a progeny that is connected to him. 


but the ( remaining) angels have no 
Descendants". Jelal Eddin in Marace Prodr. II, 15. 
6 
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Explanation of the star shots) to drive them away. So 
it also says explicitly: .'"2 


"We have made them (the luminaries of heaven) 
stoners for the demons, LXVII. 5, cf. XXXVII, 7. 
The 72nd sura deals with them in detail and 
seeks especially to portray their approval of the new 
teaching; that they are present at the presentation of 
the teachings is also mentioned in the Talmud. The 
fact that they attend the presentation of the doctrines 
is also b u t t e d in the Talmud: wir'vi"theged 
r ä n g e im Lehrhause arises from them, the demons 
(Berachoth), with which it deserves to be compared 
in particular LXXII, 19: "when the servant of God 
stood 


worship him IJ cji-3 54 1, as if they had him 


almost crowded out." - Admittedly, in this case, the 
majority of the doctrine of the djinni cannot be said 
to have been taken up from Judaism as well as to 
have been borrowed from the same murky source 
from which Judaism of that time also drew these 
concepts, especially Parseltum; however, in this case, 
as in the case of a point whose main source is difficult 
to access, even the proof of a mere similarity is not 
without use. 

In these four points, creation, retribution 
including the day of judgment and the resurrection, 
the way of revelation and the doctrine of spirits, 
there are details where we have sufficient reasons to 
assume their borrowing from Judaism. The caution 
not to give generalities to our subject, partly to the 
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The general human religious feelings, partly all 
revealed religions, and partly at least also 


The fact that the other religious parties known at 

Muhammad's time are to be presented as belonging 

only to Judaism, required us to define these 

boundaries, and we already found many interesting 

things, especially in the second point, so that the 

requirements may not go out completely unsatisfied. 
We now turn to 


B.Sittlicalandgeneral 
provisions. 


That in a revealed religion all the individual 
commandments constitute parts of the religion, and 
therefore that the religious and the moral are not to 
be so strictly distinguished, is obvious; we have 
therefore included under A. nothing at all that 
concerns action, even if it should flow directly from 
the stated points of faith, in order to be able to 
summarize here all the commanded actions. From the 
fact that each individual commandment is divine, a 
collision easily arises, which cannot be so easily 
decided by one's own reasoning, since the 
commandments are all the same with respect to their 
originator*), and it must therefore be decided by 
one's own reasoning. 


*) That this is also really Arab view is proved by Fekihat 
Elcholefa, 94: Leolsedtt ,;31.disei :u93L3 


ASI t itibBAeLA 3S 433 gittie Litt; 
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for such cases also rules are established. These can 


be found wirlicli : `. 5to2r1 rze 15 
lp.e 

nmez- mr. r"e-el5 

"152:: rib27 r1 T..lire "Says the father (to 


(to his son, if he is a priest): defile yourself! or: do not 
give back (what you have found to the owner), should 
he obey him in this? Therefore it is said: One. Everyone 
reverence father and mother, but observe my days of 
rest (3 M. 19, 3), all of you are obliged to honor me" 
(Jebhamoth 6). 

133.1.1 01, G. 3q 


Li 


so 
leakij ciQoj "We have commanded 


man beautiful things against his husbands, but if 
they seek to persuade you to join me in what you have 
no knowledge of, do not obey them" (XXIX, 7). 

As is well known, Judaism is very rich in 
individual regulations. Muhammad included many 
things that seemed suitable to him. 

1) Prayer. - The situation gives. Mohammed with 
the rabbis, therefore according to some also 


the expression used by him 8 ,./A.221, lji, hei den 


070 4 J77 
RAD. 1 2*13240: mzie uhcy hlt 4,43 
jda ya tle e)..1.5; "it says a 


-meritorious man, that there is nothing small in the sins of 
men, but wherein the commandment is transgressed, is 
great, and that with respect to the Lord, who is exalted 
and sanctified." 
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ii * 9.3 s? ted et, obediently fearing the Lord 


You, so also walking or riding (driving)". 
° ..-111,188."Welcheerwá 
"e Gotti;1-43 
ce, ke. standing, sitting and leaning on the side". 
These three positions are also mentioned X, 13: 
"If a man is Sume by an evil, he calls on us 


14.3L3 Lket:i be-Lei on his side or seated 


or standing", where very correctly psychologically 
is started with the least, cf. also IV, 46. Beidhawi to 
the mentioned words III, 188, 'y sizwo 
14.J15 240, .£.731.10 'f:JUI uL g3f,, ke 


oLoLs1. 3 cil oadj 
teje cias Elaz.:1 "the meaning is, according to the three 
positions according to the strength of the praying, as 
Mohammed said to Amram, son of Hozain: pray 
standing, you cannot, sitting, you cannot, leaning on 
the side." The Jews did not take this point so strictly; 
however, also with them the law is: ituc ritpn "prayer 
is performed standing" (cf. about this Berachoth 10) 
also it says: rl:;-j in -Anrin 51'. 221-1 "if he rides on 
an ass, let him descend" (Mishnah Berachoth IV, 5), 
but it adds : lige' T: c 5D " if he cannot 
descend, let him turn his face (toward Jeru- salem)." - 
Just as in the direction of the body, in urgent cases 
prayer itself can be a 


0 30, OZ0.0 010 


Suffer abbreviation: i lZ eu .42 uo; 91, 53 m:934:0 
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. fs o 8 0B .-Y- 

tjLait, y4 1; ..au tuc lze. "when you wander -around- 

in the land (cf. the very same expression na witi), 
you have no sin from cutting short prayer" (IV, 402.) 

nep ri 5Sin req oipn; *mr..1 

"whoever wanders in a dangerous place prays a 
short prayer" (Mishnah Berachoth IV, 4). To the 
many senseless babbling Mohammed is without-. 
this gram, as well as he has this to the believers as Ver- 


credits service XXIII, 3:,, bi.4; 111, e S>cjec) 413 
"who depart from useless talk (in prayer)", as 
Ecclesiastes 5:1 expresses it; Mb, 9":! ?15 31 - 
Therefore now because attentiveness and godly 
collection of thoughts take place. 


should, he commands IV, 46; eff...4 jiu3 "do not 
approach prayer while you are drunk," consistent 
with the talm.5 hrIn^ . 

"a drunkard is forbidden to pray" Bera-. choth 31, 2. 
Erubin. 64), also he who touched the women (F1 1T, 
.A- IV, 46 and V, 9), in the Mishnah (Berachoth III, 
4) at all 1i 524 

"who defiles himself in the night" may not perform 
his prayer before purification in water, which 
purification at all before performing 


of prayer is recommended, both in the Koran V, 8 
and in the Talmud (Berachoth 46), instead of 
the 


Cleaning with water, this can also be done with sand 
(,44) in, eleven ri "he cleans himself 
with 

$and then has done enough," -- From the 
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It also follows from the collection of thoughts that 
prayer, although audible, is not noisy. 


be full : 415,.5tad., u:.:4-3us 43LLiae 

"Cry not in thy prayer, nor speak it unpleasantly; 
choose between this one way" (XVII. 110.) r.15.pt 
rine'l~ rtee; 5hre nye. 

A-E1:5P! 11 Dee 1271 QtZre' th "From the be- 
wear of Hannah, who moved her lips as she prayed 

(1 Sam. 4:13), we see that the 

But because the mood of each time does not inspire 
such a meaningfulness of prayer, the external 
solemnity is necessary, and especially the prayer 
in a larger congregation, whose devotion also 
awakens ours, see Sunna 86, 87, 88 and 89, 

-as " 3P; "the prayer in the congregation" is also 
highly valued among the Jews. - The beginning of the 
day, which is determined in the Talmud in relation to 
the Shema prayer, e nt;.9 p; 'mei if one can recognize 
between a blue and white thread, (Mishnah 
Berachoth 1, 2) is not mentioned in this regard in the 
Koran, since the latter does not know anything about 
a Shema prayer, but 


in relation to the beginning of the feast day,,,-71 da. 
^*gern o O.. L.-EOSoer 2, 


c yautaHe "rge. "AKI, II, 183. about the 
For the fast day of Ashura, see the first note to the 
first section. 
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2) Some provisions regarding women also agree 
with Judehume ;- such as the waiting of divorced 
women three months before they may remarry II, 
228, compared with Mishnah Jebhamoth IV, 10: 1 
14'5 rliten4 
De717 ree 17 :15 27.10€ - The duration of suckling. 
is specified as two years in both utalt,2; 


2002 


09239 !5. e.o, .2 "the mothers shall have their 


Suckling children for two full years (II, 233, XXXI, 
13) Similarly XLVI, 1 where the carrying and 
suckling of mothers is calculated at thirty months, 
which Elpherarecluded:,331,tiaA3.3t 
4; lizabt else, it "he takes the shortest 
Duration of pregnancy, namely 6 months, and 

the shortest of the suckling, namely 24 months. 
One compares herewith the talm. Kethuboth 60, 1 
nR2p. : 

le "eei Nre 'NIC. mg:e ne "a woman suckles her 
Child two years, later it is as if a worm sucks", cf. 2, 
9. - That those relatives who are forbidden in 
Scripture to marry each other are the very same ones 
who are permitted in the Koran XXIV, 31 to see 

their close real relatives of this degree unveiled, 
Michaelis has already noted in Mosaic law and has 
shown the connection of these two laws. 


Since Muhammad was far less concerned with 
The aim was to establish individual new laws, but rather 
to disseminate new, purified beliefs. 
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In the appendix, we will also find that many laws 
known to him, partly as binding for them, partly 
denying them, so that it was not ignorance that 
prevented him, but rather his completely different 
aspirations. Also, we will find in the appendix that 
he cites many laws of the Jews known to him, partly 
as binding for them, partly denying them, so that it 
was not ignorance that kept him away, but his 
completely different aspirations. This remark also 
applies to our third point, in which, if the view is not 
exactly connected with the higher views of faith taken 
up from Judaism - which have then already been 
mentioned above from time to time in passing - only 
individual creeps will be found. 


C. Views of life. 


In the compilation of these individual torn 
statements, it would be highly unrewarding to seek 
out a certain order according to which they should be 
ranked, and it is therefore best to follow the order of 
the Koran here. 

111 , 191 . Death with the pious is 
estimable, hence the plea; t:fibor ^ " let us 
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die with the pious!" t2ntenzn e.D.? nee4 M. 23, 10. 

X VIII, 23 

Les. - _>. 
A...t. eo f "say not of a thing. i will do it tomorrow, 

except (with the addition) if God wills" ce rirnorc 

XLVI, 14 true understanding is not attributed 
to men until they are forty years old, like the 
Mishnaitic saying (Aboth V, 21) tngyna3 

The words "to forty one attains insight", so that 
the search for individual persons, to whom this 
saying of the Koran is supposed to refer - as it is done 
by the Arabian commentators - seems to be quite 
unnecessary, which is, however, at the same time 
very much suspected by the opinions differing 
from each other in the most manifold way. 

LXII, 5 there is a parable of those who carry a 
burden without being acquainted with the inside of 
the thing, and therefore without benefit. 


carry, to a 91.4...1 an et, iet9 
"Books carrying donkeys." 
1V,87 i xJ itaimem tat9 CT € 


"whoever intercedes for another in a good way will 
receive a portion of it" is very similar to the saying 
'1;1 Weh, line tem 1- 111wpr ™) wp.;trj 
run 13x2 Mn "who for another asks mercy 

The one who begs while in need of the same thing 
receives relief first (Baba Kamma, 92). In the 
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Sunnah 689 says: Three things follow the dead, but 
two of them return. His family, his goods, his works 
follow him. His 

„family and his goods leave him again and only his 
works remain with him." In detail, this pirke reads 
Rabbi Eliezer 34: oh tz: 721.4 reo: D'Jit771rekt2? 1.- 


So Ct;t4 irr; 22. 314.1 nr.1.4 (net 
e 
Dnt irrz r,mn renn ote, V 17tep mei; 
iffize rqefnr ryj nete oan nevg 
nx 7IP?1 eth,te.Ve tF7 ,t2te rliSnez,145 
'erz:11- hp5.5iry bettrennt WDR espejt45 nte rn, ... -i 
anDeD 2 PA ] rerri9j t ir 76 
etr"! ITP: _ 19.3 .TiaS! b2,1 19:2 222 52 rlury il. 
D15eSe. 
tete e nom wtzt:! tz J.Rn p ne bt ot'yri: v.rpn 0329011 
r2r: rnrri lop mem 32 rptkme 


"k4Arm-j-kt = Dr153m 145t. ry.t?tt3 biSrt2 tinr.i.b tern 1Srp. 


r5. never]IQTSP.!.1 t1014 1Cr;h '.21. DND 
n pure D;t e..171Y,te cen It? nme. 'giri'M 5M 'PI! go» n.n 
JH Deeer2 145e -13/ cASte. e rp ipt, 54231orc 


nO.er 'nIbD,.jr)E35 ‘et! ribt rp'99. "Three 
friends a man has during his lifetime, his family, his 
wealth and his good works. 

At his departure from earth he gathers his family and 
tells them: I beg you, come and deliver me from 
this evil death, they reply: have you not heard that 
no one has power over the day of death (Eccl. 8, 8)? 
also it is said: the brother cannot even be ransomed 
(Ps. 49, 8), even his money, which he loves, cannot, he 
is not able to give God his ransom (das.). for the 
ransom of their soul is too dear, therefore this always 
fails (das. 9), but go eia 
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rest in peace, rest in your lot until the end of days 
(Dan. 12, 13\). When a man sees this, he gathers his 
treasures and speaks to them: "I have labored much 
for you day and night, so I beg you, redeem and save 
me from this death: but they answer: "Have you not 
heard that fortune avails nothing in the day of wrath 
(Spw. 11, 4)? Then he gathers his good works and 
says to them: come then and save me from this death, 
support me, do not let me go out of the world, for you 
still have hope in me when I am saved. They 
answer: go in peace, but before you pass away, we 
hasten before you, as it is said: before you goes your 
merit, God's glory enters you (Is. 58, 8)." 


Second chapter. 


AttheJudenthumeandgenoments. 


This part will prove to be the greatest, 
partly because these stories, wrapped in the most 
wonderful fairy tale form, were most alive in the 
mouths of the people, and partly because it was 
precisely this fairy tale-like quality that most appealed 
to Muhammad's poetic imagination and the childlike 
level of his contemporaries on whom he wanted to 
have an effect. In the case of the rarely sober, partly 
embellished narratives of the Old Testament, it hardly 
needs a question and the slightest investigation 
whether they were passed on from the Jews to 
Muhammad, since the Christians, as the only ones to 
whom they can still be attributed as a source, were too 
few in those days, Christians, as the only ones to whom 
they can still be attributed as a source, did not pay 
enough attention to the entire Testament at that time, 
but in their narratives they stuck only to the strictly 
Christian, to the incidents of Jesus, his disciples, 
followers and the mass of saints and miracle-workers, 
which gave them enough material for the most varied 
embellishments. The Christians, despite their 
acceptance of the Old Testament as a sacred scripture 
and although 
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they had no doubts in those days whether they should 
put it on a par with the New Testament in terms of 
'holiness and outflow from the Godhead, as the 
newer times (e.g., in Schleiermacher) have brought 
forth. I say that the Christians of that time always 
had a greater interest in the New Testament, since it 
expressed their separation and independence, while 
the Old Testament was more in common with the 
Jews, and they could not, as it were, deny them a 
greater right of ownership over it, since the Jews 
possessed it so completely and were privy to the 
smallest parts of it, which was quite beyond them. 
Furthermore, those points of the Old Testament 
which the Christians interpreted in a way that was 
particularly appropriate to their doctrine are almost 
not touched upon at all; for example, the story of the 
sin of the first human couple as a fall into sin and a 
complete distortion of human nature, which later had 
to be redeemed, is not presented at all; rather, 
Muhammad is content with the simple, 
straightforward report. This to the general sign that 
the narrations of the persons appearing in the Old 
Testament are almost all of Jewish origin, which 
becomes even clearer in the details. 

As we now proceed to the enumeration of the 
individual borrowed stories, we are again confronted 
with the necessity to classify these under certain 
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Orders to arrange. According to the diversity of 
sources (Scripture, Mishnah, Gemara, Midrash, etc.) 
to arrange them, we have here absolutely no reason, 
since Mohammed did not come through them to the 
knowledge of this narrative, but was taught from the 
mouth of his environment, so for him everything had 
to have the same \Veleh, everything was called 
biblical. We must also refrain from the content, 
since through them not exactly a view flowing from it 
should pass over into Islam, but they were given 
merely as such, as historical facts, and if they were to 
confirm a view, this almost always amounts only to 
God's unity and resurrection. It seems therefore most 
advisable to arrange them chronologically, where 
also the manifold anachronisms, which have been 
committed in them, become most easily recognizable. 
- Since Muhammad either did not know the history 
of the people, which is more probable, or did not find 
its narration appropriate for his purpose, in that only 
once very briefly (XVII, 4-8) the whole Jewish history 
is summarized, that is to say, he did not know the 
history of the people. In the division of time, we have 
to look more at the importance of the persons than at 
a new arrangement of the people's relations, and so 
the division results in four parts: Archfathers, Moses, 
the three kings Saul, David and Solomon, who ruled 
the whole, undivided Israel, and the pious men who 
appeared in the following time. 


First piece. 


ERZV:iTER. 
A. Until Noah. 


The noble figure, with which Adam entered the 
creation, gave cause for splendid decorations. Thus, 
even before his creation, the jealousy of the angels, who 
revolted against his creation, is said to have been 
stirred, which God put to shame by endowing Adam 
more richly with knowledge. Koran II, 28-32: "And 
when your Lord said to the angels: I will put a 
representative on the earth, they said: You want to 
put one who causes death and spills blood, we want to 
praise Your praise and sanctify You. Then he said: 
lc h know what you do not know (29) and he taught 
Adam the names of all things, then he brought 
them before the angels and said: show me the names 
of these, if you are true (30). They said: Beware! we 
have no knowledge except what you have taught 
us, for you are the wise one who knows (31). Then he 
said: O Adam! show them their names, and after he 
had given them, he (God) said: I said 
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Do you not think that I know the secrets of the 
heavens and the earth and what you reveal and 
conceal? The passage most similar to this is the 
following: tri, ee r rek-95. ter ro-c4 re)-tv 1;te rikr93 
rA ,™ ge uOugDzienet2 MII Miter-! 
Dge,p rn nt, Cie Um ,reu, 51 
ett, ;1 1- h4 erz, nei'rrri, not 7.11QAZ.ri ne. OrM5. 
711 Pe, 71M ny el IIZn5TieHlgte r-!.5*J7 
;le.? Itze, 7nre. r1b nee, reler 4 -Art 
ni47V? . re.. ? | pre; .nti 1,4! Itnlet 
nibri;Je ir, e N7.2r.' 9.1-0.1 52.5 .0-11.4 rine 
"When God gave man 
he consulted with the angels and said to them: we 
want to make a man in our image (1 M. 1, 26), they 
said: what is the man, that you remember him (Ps. 8, 
5), what should be his characteristic? he said: his 
wisdom is greater than yours. Then he brought 
before them cattle, beasts and birds, and asked 
them their names, but they knew them not. Now 
after he had created man, he made them pass before 
him and asked him their names, and he answered, 
"This ox, that ass, this horse, and that camel-- But 
what is your name? - It is proper for me to be 
called "earthy", because I am created from the 
"earth". - And I ? - Lord", because you "control" all 
your, Ge ópfe". (Midrash Rabbah to 4 M. Parashah 
19. cf. that. to 1 M. Par. 8, also 17 and Sanhedrin 38). 
From this now arose the other saga, that God after 
the 
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Creation of man commanded the angels to fall down 
before him, which also all did, except the j. Jjt 
814010z, devil. VII, 10-18. XV, 28-44. X VII, 63-68. 
XVIII, 48. XX, 115. XXXVIII, 

However, this legend bears unmistakably the traces 
of Christian education, where Adam was the God- 
man in the first time and deserved the worship, what 
the Jews are far away from claiming. Indeed, there 
are echoes of a great veneration, which the angels 
showed to Adam, but this never reached to the 
worship, yes, when this should happen once by error, 
God thwarted this beginning: vatienrj like lr %5 
1'?eP Ie. 15 r5.111 mer) '21^ ? .prrZ n: 3 19. 12912 

" Adam sat in the Garden of Eden and the angels 
roasted him meat and chilled him wine" 
(Sanhedrin 29) mn cle. IM Nvi Tirl:i eleil trg.e. ;Ike 
wideei X jr | rex rp 2A1i? r;E25. Itze leAI rneri -2325 t2 
12 DM Nee 5br..1? 1/1:1 ritg171Y "After God created 
man, the angels erred and wanted to say before him: 
holy ! God let sleep fall over him , and all knew that 
hewas an earthly" (Midrash Rabbah to I M. Par. 
Voca speaks for the xr origin of the 


Christian name of the devil, &elft the one at all 


is used in the places mentioned, instead of the 


2..00ge 


otherwise usual Hebrew, L.64:J1 Ie. - From this 
incident on now, according to Mohamed, the hatred 
of the devil against the human being is written 
down. 
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He was cursed by God because of him, and his first 
work was to advise men in the Garden of Eden *) to 
eat from the tree of knowledge. VII, 18-25. XX, 116- 
127. And in this narration the devil has again 


his Hebrew name . 4.21, and nevertheless the first 
interpretation of the seduction by the serpent to the 
devil seems to be quite Christian, since in older 
Jewish writings such a relation is not found ; only 
as a faint hint can be considered the passage in the 


Midrash Rabbah to (I M. Par. 17): 3 rp, TC. iy; 


nhgtzi nny [tee N7fq 114! 1P,D "from the beginning of 
the book until here (I M. 2, 21 nho,n) no Samech is 
found, but as soon as the woman was created, Satan 
(beginning with a letter similar to the Samech, Sin) 
was co-created." However, such is also found in a, 
even though subordinated but certainly old book, 
Pirke Rabbi Elieser, chap. 

13 : 5e. nenn’ n115te nr; r2:5 omete 5ixtm rum 

re r 1415. eteg Z(51 Kin 34174 Onn 14We Tee 


5kitgo , ,Ht., (7. y SC Sgirtk 72-2 


"Samael the great prince in heaven, took his comradeship, 
descended, and examined all the 


1 This proper name never occurs in Muhammad in this 
narrative, but always badly i which be- 


shows that the Jews probably knew to distinguish between 
the abode of the first human couple and the paradise. 
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God's creatures, he did not find any cleverer than 
the serpent, he mounted it and everything that it 
spoke was only according to the inspiration 

of Samael "*). - So this legend, even if not grown 

on Jewish) ground .and .soil. seems,,but, passed over 
from the Jews to Mohammed. 

- In the details, this narration Qndet, a mixture 

takes place between the tree of the knowledge 

"and that, the eternal, life. Of those namely only is 
spoken in the Scripture , God's prayer 

(I M. 2 27), and to him only the serpent incites, 
because 1> 7413: r.r" currli 

and after the Uebertret un.g happen, then.finds,, the 
pefttiAtung" he would like to eat now vom, Baurng 
of the life, c.'17,213, 24). Mobammed.but. 


mixed, healing. 4r, Jet ,denn ,Teufel die "Wode 
in d--en Mund- > that .(lie,enschéle durch 
ssen 


ve " 


of, theselBauine were-or lail-4,, 41 
"Angels .or 'ever-living ones" ('VIA; 19), "XX; '1(8 abbi' 


*) 'Quite so iohamined benbei Elphcrar to. V1I 21, 
tM4 Ltua’ | f£)  z4).004 
ail,-"- 111:01 


tnn, geh, ñ. ! Mier! 
uNelit Le-iyd v:A P?! -14? "yet 3L3 litsLIf "His master cried 
out to him: o Adam! why do you eat of it, since I forbid you, 
he 'aPracli: Lord me gave Eve. Then he Said to Eve: 
"Why did you give 111M? she told me the serpent 
commanded me; then he said to the serpent: "Why did you 
command me? Cf. also Abulfedae historia anteislamica, ed. 
Fleischer. p. 12. 
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mentions: he just the ai: ...AL1T -Tree of Eternal- 


time". All the rest of the story of the first human 
couple is not mentioned, and only one incident from 
the life of Cain and Abel is reported to us in its 
Jewish color V, 30-36, 
where they are called par excellence, o.i Li;71 as well as 
they over- 
with proper names do not occur in the Qur'an, but 
they do in later Arabic writings (e.g., Abulfedae 


historia anteislarnica ed. Fleischer, p. 12) 


obviously for the love of the same tone. This is the 
narration of their victims and the murder brought 
about by them (I M. 

3-9). Muhammad has them hold a conversation 
before the murder (30-33), quite in the sense as it 
happens in the Jerusalem Targum, usually called 
Pseudo-Jonathan, on the occasion of the words (I M. 
4, 8) "Cain spoke to his brother Abel". However, the 
content of the conversation is too different for us to 
consider both passages suitable for a closer 
comparison. But after the murder has happened, God 
sends a raven that digs, so that it may be a pattern for 
Cain (v. 34). What is here attributed to Cain is found 
in the Pirke R. Eliezer, ch. 21, attributed to the 
parents of the following kind : r5y 0: 5zempl cr#- 
229YZ; Y7Z.p. ; er? ney.5 nt2 cruih 
DT. 1.e mitgtal %-0Xrşe; ring. ir 
Alge NC; S 71) 112.5. rij?. ne 3. zn) cle Itze. 
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"Adam and his companion sat, weeping and 
mourning him (the Abel), not knowing what to do 
with him, since they were not acquainted with burial. 
Then came a raven, to whom one of his companions 
had died, and took him, and dug in the ground, and 
hid him from their sight, and Adam said : as this' 
raven do I also, and immediately he took Abel's 
body, and dug in the ground, and hid it". - Then 
follows a v. (35), which, without knowing the source 
from which it flowed, seems to have no connection at 
all with the earlier, but is made clear by the 
following: according to my translation, the v. reads 
as follows: "Therefore we gave the children o f 
Israel the rule that whoever kills one, not in 
retaliation or because he causes destruction on earth, 
it is as if he had killed all men; whoever keeps one 
alive, it is as if he had kept all alive". One recognizes 
in this absolutely no connection, if one does not take 
the following place to it: ne 3-Ate rip e4te 


nne IneTrie$ 5uP" 1t2e). 
1? .5; r 1 Tilt35 'Trr. Dl, e. te? rrrenT DT TIM 
e2tr15;1 rtrg mlnv;ep5ejim nregSceyop 34p to” 


pujr5yri51..eSTitnry ez? "We 


When Cain murdered his brother, it says: the voice 
of your brother's blood cries out (I M. 4, 10). Here it 
does not say 171 (in the 


unit) blood, but 'PI blood (in the majority), this 
means his blood, and that of his descend-. 
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Therefore, man was created as one only to indicate 
that whoever destroys one will be counted as having 
destroyed the whole race, but whoever preserves one 
will be counted as having preserved the whole race" 
(Misch- nah Sanhedrin IV, 5). Through this 
comparison it becomes clear how Mohammed came 
to this general digression, since he heard exactly this 
rule from his transmitters in the individual incident. - 
There is another reference to Cain in XLI, 29, where 


he is named, . i1t32 L5'.33: "who has deceived 
among men". 
No one else is mentioned from that time, 


excepte eg, (XIX, 57 and 58. XXI, 85 and 86) who, 
according to the interpreters") is supposed to be 
Enoch, which is also evident from the words: . b 
Li; " and we raised him to a high place" (XIX, 58). 


*) Cf. the translation by Onkelo. 

**) So Elpherar to XIX, 57 (also to VII, 57 it is found 
so, calculating the ancestors of Noah): ..sz, 
eBts44 Le- ft 04-e" "he is the grandfather of 
Noah's father, his name is Enoch" which Abulfeda 
(hist. anteis. p. 14) z writes and aus- drücklicbe 
merktiii..sz.*43;1»,4Lege 
"with a dotless Ha, Nun, Waw, and dotless 


Ha", and also added later : 


uNljat 
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probably will, compare, 1 M. 5,. 24 and the 
Tractate Derech Erez , cited Midrash Yalkut, ch. 
42, where he is counted among the. nine who entered 


paradise at Leb. tents. This point is emphasized even 
more by Jelaal Eddin. 


hervor (at Maracc. to St.): 44 o 1 tuedt 4 *gy 
4.fit,=3,611Ce3t4.)uie"efle lived in the 
paradise where he was brought in, after- which he 
tasted death, but was revived and did not go out 
again." He seems to have received his name from Leah 
because of the great law- lore attached to him. which 
also. Elpherarto XIX,57bemerk:Lrejat;s 
" e was called Idris ("inquirer"), because of his 
zealous research in the (revealed) scriptures." It is 
curious that in both Quranic passages he is named 
after Istnael (XIX, 55 and i6. XXI, 85). - 


B. Noah to Abraham. 


The corruption, which broke in around the time 
of Noah, enjoys in the Koran further no very 
detailed narration, and it seems, an incident which is 
reported by the rabbis as having happened at that 
time, , by Mohammed, because it was about angels 
and jinns and such seemed to him better suited to 
Salowo's time. Angels and Dschinnen concerned and 
such, to Salowo's time seemed to fit better to him, to 
have been transferred to this. The rabbinic 
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Place, that in . Midra sh A bhkhir, an,led in the Mid- 
rasch Jalkut,iia p, 44 *) reads thus : 45622. 
IDE PrA 1n t 5e2: 
*Seikil*) 12215 P,Nci. 7? k. Tb. :! 42! 1.n Kanrel; r 1 ij r rIN 
z 1N; AulD T.1 0onete bi5r2 051v 52. mr) ;nen; 


ne nn ch 
ri:rj ce yrir; 1 V PPriPP! P:rj 
9.].:t.] De. Dn721. nt TI 95e/ 
neir  tritul- 1111-21 411 e'eltertkeiRq > x. r; ec renn nli; z ri Dy. 
ri;tte ^ .: '[Pte;7 1T2. -479,D.ee nrie 
iri 2:e4 I? |. 'fit*ltti. rY Pijj 
yz; r? nr25y). cef. IrAri n7plr1 crr!. 7111677 2!, 
rike. rjay;ip ). 7-1-93m nreAlnce rit 
?Ap e52 
12n rikrj??! . reb. "A 13423, 1570.35. 
ne 153; me. Olej r1b2; 121? 19rAp. 
'?.'P5 12PIM 5e12.1b42 .1D'2,, D're 
1 r! 1;7trtie rfe q't '?'P5 2: 


"The .Rabh Joseph was asked by his disciples: what is 
Asael?- and he replied: when the generation of the 
flood practiced idolatry, God was grieved about it, 
and two angels, Shamchesai and Asael spoke ; 

Lord of the world, we said to You at creation: What 
is man that You should remember him? (Ps. 8, 5), but 
he said: what should then become of the world? - We 
would have made use of it. - "But I am well aware 
that if you dwell on the earth, lust will take hold of 
you, and you will become worse than men." - 


*) Cf. Joma 63. 2 and Rashi the. Sohar to 1 M. 1, 26. 
According to Niddah 61, 1 Sihon and Og are supposed to 
have been grandsons of the same. 
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Now, give us permission to dwell together with the 
people, you will see how we sanctify your name! He 
said: "Go and live with them". - Then Shamshai saw a 
girl named Estehar, on whom he cast his eyes and 
said, "Give me ear," and she said, "I will not give you 
ear until you teach me the name of God, by the mention 
of which you will go to heaven. He taught her this 
name, she mentioned it and ascended to heaven 
unstained. Then God said, "Because she has turned 
away from sin, fasten her among the seven stars so 
that you may always enjoy her, and she was fastened 
in the Pleiades. But then they committed adultery 
with the daughters of man, because they were 
beautiful and they could not tame their lust. Then 
they took wives and begat sons, Hiwwa and Hijja. But 
Asael was master of the kinds of colors and costliness 
of women, which tempt men to lustful thoughts." 
Obviously II, 96 alludes to this , where ofthe 
angels —3; )2 and ve; l; is said, by them 


people would have learned fe.;; s y iL. 


"whereby one causes separation between the man 
and his wife.") - In this spoil- 


*) This relation and comparison, which could easily seem very 
doubtful and which seemed to me at first as nothing more 
than a mere conjecture, receives its complete confirmation 
by what later Arabs, quite in agreement with the Mid. Jalka 


e 
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9 

Noah, 'iat, now enters the ark, instructing them 
and trying to turn them away from their bad 
behavior by admonition, but he does not succeed, 
builds the ark and is saved, while the others perish. 
VII, 57-63. X, 72 -75 . XL, 27 - 50 . XXII, 43. 
XXIII, 23 -32. 


of these angels. So in Maracci, ProdromilV, 82 and to 


ourSt.pag. 44 : v.:Atelz astieu335 
cie efj; 13Le 3.Av, 3t r41Ste 0..5 rat 4 eryc 
u.71.04 9u:e; tse Purple 0.59 (.5.3 creams 
ideal 15y,o ;; tSiesitl.$ — w".9.3 9'.14a5L'K.s%i 
ieuti tat), LH (mai Lee") 
tX. 3(1.... w "a.9) 
WLS 1.0 L.V.aii J.54.eA .364 cre i.i. 


jot " Modshahid says: the angels were surprised 
about the wickedness of the sons of Adam, since already 
messengers had come to them; then their Lord (God) said 
to them: choose from you two, which I will send, so that 
they judge on the earth. Then Harnt and Marut were 
chosen, these judged according to the right, until Sahrab 


(the star Venus, completely like the Jalkutian -Intacle 


equal 17D.ti, the pers. zi L.» .nd the Greek itcrri) came, 
most beautifully in the form of a woman, who lamented 
over her husband. Then they were seduced by her and 
lusted after her ; she abc r escaped and returned to where 
she was before Mohammed says : Jahja mentioned in 
the name of 

The union of these two views is found in the quoted 
words of Jalknt. 
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XXV, 39. XXVI, 105-121. XXIX ,'13 and 11. 
XXXVII, 73-81. LIV, 9-18. LXXI, 1 to end. 

His whole appearance as exhorter and preacher is not 
biblical, but rabbinic, and serves Muhammad 
exquisitely for his purposes, Noah being in this way, 


as it were, a model forhim.numnjrizrt.!.113,1 
ge2rrp5yrlRIl 

jntrc1-12q n+1 5D Dee D'1.V1 cir, om rr2itz 
'Only rie -itze rl; '171IN15rpte 


"The verse Job 12, 5 refers to Noah, who rebuked 
their ways and told them words hard as torches, but 
they despised him and said: Dude, why this box? but 
he said, God bring a flood upon you" (Sanhedrin 108 
cf. Mid. Rabbah on I M. par. 30 and 33, on Eccl. 9, 14). 
Still other details agree with the Rabb. Tradition. 
"The people mockedat the ark" (XI, 40) 
on;141TY.5t2 3MP! 

"they mocked him and teased him with words" 
(Midr.Tanchuma to the Noah section). "The waters 


4m7..0 


of the flood were hot") ,.u.It, 1.4 XI, 42 and XXIII 27*) 
VI? 54: Mn" the sex of the flood was punished 
with warm water" (Rosh Hashanah 16, 2. Sanhedrin 
108.) - However, there are natural- 


*The Arabian interpreters seem to me to misunderstand these 
passages completely, by imputing fabulous relations; our 
explanation, which is justified by a biblical conception of the 
words "and the furnace glows", sees int to me by the 
comparison with the Talmudic saying sufficiently confirmed. 
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He also let him be 950 years old before the flood 
(XXIX, 13), which was only his whole lifetime (I M. 9, 
29); he portrays a son as disobedient to him, who did 
not follow him into the ark and thought himself safe 
enough on a mountain top (XI, 44. 45. 48), which 
probably arose from a wrong understanding of the 
evil procedure of his son Ham after the flood (1 M. 9, 
22 ff); but now he also let Noah's wife be 
unbelieving (I M. 9, 29). 9, 22 ff.); but now he also 
lets Noah's wife be unbelieving (LXVI, 10), although 
we are not told what this unbelief consisted of, 
and I do not even know of a reason for this, which is 
not mentioned in the Scriptures and the rabbis, if not 
an analogy with Loth's wife, which is accounted for 
there, led him to it. While these deviations are errors 
and mixtures of different times and circumstances, 
others are to be ascribed to a deliberate 
embellishment and modification, which 
deliberateness is to be understood in the sense 
sufficiently indicated by us above (I, 111, p. 35), so 
that we can use this word from now on without any 
further explanatory addition. 


*The interpreters also really call this son Canaan, lia (cf. Gen. 9, 
55 ft) although they, just like the Bible, do not know 
anything about such a son of this name when listing the 
sons, but list these three: 
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And of this kind are those details unmentioned in 
Jewish writings, which portray him as being in 
Muhammad's position and speaking in his spirit, and 
this is especially true of what is put into his mouth as 
an exhorter. This is not only the case with Noah, but 
with all those who appear in the capacity of the pious 
in any bad age. Thus he puts into the mouth of 
Lokman, as a wise man known among the Arabs, 
words that are according to his own situation and 
opinion (XXXI, 11 ff.): so now also to our Noah and 
other admonishers cited from Jewish history. Noah, 
who, even if he did no miracles, was saved in a 
miraculous way, he cannot put the same excuse into 
his mouth, which he uses, as he does with others 
who come later, that he is only an admonisher; but 
everything that does not obviously contradict Noah's 
story, he also lets him say. He is indeed only a lesser 
man (VII, 61), and does not pretend to be a 
miraculous, supernatural man (XI, 33), but this 
mission was given to him by God, 


- for which, however, he by no means received a wage 
from them 


(XL 31. XXVI, 109). 0 Holy simplicity, one would 
have to exclaim at this last point, if Muhammad, with 
full consideration of Noah's situation, the one 
threatening punishment, had written this down and 
had not rather caused him the complete madness. 
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The author is convinced that the lack of a point of 
view and the complete adherence to and mixing with 
his point of view would have guided him always and 
everywhere. In another place this goes so far that he 
brings a verse (XI, 37) into the speech of Noah, which 
has the character of his own and in which even the 
little word 5j, which is used as a salutation 

God's (or Gabriel's) to Mohammed occurs. The same 
case cf. below with Abraham. 

After Noah first again of the Hud is found 


(a) mention, which is apparently the biblical 1:3. 
This seems to be an apt example of the ignorance in 
which Mohammed or, as is more probable to me here, 
the Jews surrounding him were caught. According to 
the common opinion among the rabbis, the name 
Hebrew, "! "9, is derived from "ip*); now, however, 
this name fell in later times almost completely into 
oblivion, and the name Jew (Im:, with the Arabs 


Laws POOL) sometimes ayd a 
more often 99) became common. The 
Jews, who knew that their name was to be derived 
from a progenitor, believed that it was the one now in 
use and therefore also called this old man - Hud**). 
- His time is now 


*) Vg,L e.g. Mid. Rabbah to I M. Par. 32: 1t?. 1 Cr, pie tu 


5e ng, m likes "A, ram is called I M. 14, 13 the 
Ebraean because he is descended from Eber." 
"1 Thus Elpherar gives to VII, 63 besides a false ab-. 


zd: 
the one in which a 2wide judgment of God for bold, 
wanton behavior is mentioned in Scripture, and of 
this VII, 63-71. - XI, 52-64. XXII, 43. -X.XTII, 33=- 
41. 
XXV, 40. 'XXVI, 123-141. MIX, 37. XXXVIII, 
11.XL,32. XL.1,42-16. XLVI,L,.43. 
L1, 41 and 42. L111, 50. LIV, 18-22. LXIX, 4-9. 
LXXXIX, - However, in order to relate the 
mentioned, very general and a4.i.f different 
occurrences, rightly to .the sex of the confusion of 
language or, as the rabbis call it, , the dispersion, 
(rit5Evi-51), we must still mention some details that 
point to this. First..tower building is mentioned XXVI, 
129 Aal. 8,31,14,, s 0,..45:" .4 3, 

? 

and you start elaborate buildings, so 
that you may be eternal (either in these buildings 


as the Arabic interpreters take it, or make you an 
everlasting name)", is also called the 


Area ..)1.:AIS =ALS "owner of pillars" LXXXIX, 6, 
compare 1 M. 11, 4. Furthermore, XI, 62 seems to have 
a. relation to Nimrod, who lived at that time and in 
that region, wheretheyare reproached,'-obeyed the 


command of any 
s 


0, tz i.., .9. "unruly heroes," compare 1 M. 10, 


The following is also the correct root: 0'..2,.....sCejt 4? ; 
,33 o? and the author of the book ,,04.41.3 


just says Hud is jet.e (Mar. Prod. IV, 92). 
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7 and 8, where the epithet Nimrod is always i. The 
idolatry, which is accused of them in all places, agrees 
perfectly with the rabbi- nical view, e.g. Midr. 
Rabbah to I M. Par. 38-: te 5e vire ey roPrI 0° l,ep 
Dkcp, r, vri "and it was when they went from the 
beginning (morning) (I M. 11, 2), 

i.e. they moved away from him who is the beginning 
of the world;" and still more individually in 
agreement with XXVI, 128: do you want to erect an 
(idolatrous) sign on every height to joke there (i.e. to 
do idolatry, compare pr145, 2 M. 32, 6) ? is the same: 
ne, BKS rite. 

%/W? |= mT r1! 2 ner 5112 a'5 the generation of the 
scattering intended to build a tower and to set up an 
idol at its top." - But as to the punishment which 
befell them, similarities are admittedly found, e.g. XI, 
63: "and they were persecuted in this world with 
cursing, likewise in the day of resurrection" ; 
.compared with ye It2tete r«2 3 D5iy5 p n nn5 re mim, 
Den De iicer.7 onite nerr 15; 

'2D. 5y Tum 'r NI.73D55vT 71 "the generation of 
dispersion has no share in that world, for the 
dispersion mentioned twice (1 M. 11, 8 and 9) refers 
to this and that world (Mishnah Sanhed. X, 3). 
However, the essence of the punishment is thoroughly 
blurred, for instead of mere dispersion and confusion 
of speech, Muhammad speaks of complete 
annihilation by a poisonous wind, most clearly XLI, 
15. XLVI, 23 ff. LI, 41. LIV, 19 
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LXIX, 6 ff. One can obviously see the false source of 
this change, partly because one cannot foresee what 
could have moved Muhammad to this change, partly 
because of the detailed description of this new 
punishment, which a fiction would not have received. 
It seems, therefore, that the story has acquired this 
formation in the mouth of the people, who love ever 
more emphatic punishments. But as for the other 
deviations and especially additions, these again, as 
already noted above with Noah, come from the 
mixture with his time and person. Thus when he 
transfers the unbelief in the resurrection to that 
time andincludes this among their punishable 
sins (XXIII, 37) and so especially the great 
importance he attaches to the boar and its desire to 
lead them away from their ways. Admittedly, there 
are strong echoes of this in Jewish writings: rt?.;; >> 
‘ete e prir 9-1 De, nK tr; te ri, 51-1, ze ),4: 

r9.5ip "Eber was a great prophet, for he called 
his son Peleg (scattering) by the help of the Holy 
Spirit, because in his days the earth was scattered (I 
M. 40, 25) (which he foresaw)." Seder 'Olam, cited 
Midrash Jalkut, chap. 62. so it is also very much 
spoken of the teaching house of the boar ; there 
Rebekah is said to have gone, in that it is said of her 
(I M. 25, 22), she went to seek the Lord (Mid. Rabbah 
to I M. Par. 63), there Jacob is said to have stayed for 
14 years. 
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(ibid. Par. 68). But of this, 


that he had admonished, he, .95 .64, their brother, - 
on which Mohammed puts an excellent weight, 
because he was also sent as an Arab to Arabs, 

- and still less of the fact that he had said that he 
wanted no reward from them (XI, 53. XXVI, 127) no 
trace is found. One more point 

It remains to be settled why in the Koran the gender, 
of which it is about, IS called I. >- The interpreters 
report that this one was a son of Uz, son of Aram, son 
of Shem, son of Noah, and this view seems to have 
been held by Muhammad as well, 


From where then also the incident according to Aram (, 9, 


LXXXIX, 6). However, it seems to be mainly due to 
the fact that all these occurrences were Arabicized 
and thus also attached to Arabic tribes, among which 
an old perished 

-Ad (Poc. spec. p. 3); perhaps also the etymological 
relation of the "return" to the former bad change of 
the flood was tied to it. - An allusion to this incident is 
found in XVI, 28, where even the matter itself is 
presented far more according to the Bible, but 
entirely without indication of the time and 
persons: 

"Even before them were faithless some, but God led 
their buildings away from the foundation pillars, and 
the roof fell upon them, and punishment came upon 
them from whence they thought to blow." On this 
Elpherar remarks: Jele;, tait;5 .49 .2 ass -3 to, 


- 116, it 0:2.4 "These are Nimrod, son of 
Canaan, who built a tower at Babylon, that he 
might become the 


Heaven rise," and further: w 44.3, yail -63. L.45 
aM .. 11.34 1; 4.1.K. 2low; ,4 Ltit,, 
44.4 etU.S 3, vlult; LL3, 1..«; NL? ,'.,.4 4.13J3 


"and when the tower fell, the languages of the people 
were confused, so 6ss they could not complete it at 
that time, when they spoke three and seventy 
languages, therefore also (the city) is called Babel 
(the confusion), but before that the language of the 
people was Syriac." The rabbis also assert this, that 
formerly it was spoken in Hebrew, but then in seventy 
languages. The same remarks Dschelaal Eddin (with 
Maracc. to the St.) ad ds still: LXAN:4 

1.491 3:4 5-Lemn « "that from it (the tower) he might 
ascend to heaven to bring war to its inhabitants." 
But the identity of this narration with Hud's and 
'Ad's they do not seem, as well as Abulfeda (hist. 
anteislam. p. 18 and 20), even after the view that Hud 
is Eber, to assume. remotely. 


If this event already had a very different color 
from the biblical one, but by the help of individual 
compilations and by the explanation why individual 
deviations arose, the agreement could be proven: so 
it is with an almost in all the 
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passages of the Koran following*) other narrative 
9$ 
Aes tribe Themud (..),.3), which, like 'Ad, is an 


ancient perished one (Poc. spec., p. 3), to 


To whom, when they sinned, their brother Zalech (miL.0) 
was sent, very difficult to find what it refers to and 
which biblical persons it is about. The passages 
dealing with this are as follows: VII, 71-78. XI, 64-72. 
XXII, 43, XXV, 

40. XXVI, 141-160. XXVII, 46-55. XXIX, 37. 
XXXVIII, 12. XL, 32. XLI, 12-18. L, 12. LI, 
43-46. LIII, 51. LIV, 23-33, LXIX, 4-6. LXXXV, 

18. LXXXIX, 8. XCI, 11-16, Zalech is said to 
have inspired the Themudeans to piety, to have 
recommended to them a certain she-camel, as being 
especially under divine care, with which they should 
also share the water (LIV, 28 and XCI, 12); the 
unbelievers of his time, according to one passage 
(XXV 11, 49) only nine, tore off her claws, and so they 
met the divine punishment. I find here absolutely no 
similar incident in the Jewish writings, only the 
similarity of the name leads to nW" but as the father 
of Eber, also mentions 


*Except L, 12 and LXIX, 4 ff" where it stands earlier, in which 
former place however also that of theMidianiter is prefixed 
and thus no chronological order is followed so also LI, 43 ff. 
and LID, 51 even before the history of the flood, as well as 
also LXXXF, 18 Pharao before Themud because of the 
rhyme. 
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The word "pious" is so general in its meaning that it 
cannot be considered originally as a proper name 
here. The word in its meaning "a pious one" is so 
general that one cannot consider it with certainty 
originally as a proper name here." Perhaps the 
story of the tearing off of the camel's claws is based 
on the words 1 M. 49, 6 


-ore npy i irai the water distribution the 


etymological derivation vop 
92 


3.By the way, a4:1 is supposed to be the son of 
Gelber, son of Aram, son of Shem, son of Noah, 
according to the commentators. Shem's son, Noah's 
son, which certainly fits quite well to the time of 
Shelah given earlier.***) But it is impossible for me 
to give more detailed explanations from Jewish 
writings. 


*) Ishmael ben Ali however (with Maracc. Prodr. IV, 93) claims 
straight, Zalech lived after Hud. 

**) Later Arabs also call Shelah as 
inpassage from Elpherar cited above (116) ; to Zalech the 
same VII, 71 also gives a quite different derivation, 
however, in a copy of the Samar. Arab. trebert-translation 
of the Pentateuch riSe is superimposed with eitAo- st t (cf. 
de Sacy in Eichhorn's Bibliothek der bibl. Liter. X, 8. 47. 
110. 111.). 


***) With them one shall be the (XV, 80 ff.) 


However, this opinion is not justified by anything, but 
thereby improbable that there, where the chronological 
order seems to be followed. The story of Abraham with the 
angels, of Loth with the same and of the Midignites stands 
earlier. 
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C. Abraham to Moses. 


If the previously mentioned pious men have 
some resemblance to Muhammad and their similar 
situation should both encourage and preserve him, 
Abraham, ..., ...e.e4.3 .?t, was just about the same. 


his role model and the most esteemed by him, to 
whom he would like to be equal and to whom he 
would like to transfer his views completely. His faith, 
is also 
the one preached in the Koran, XVI, 424, he 
Was %Jwd>, God-unit believer (II, 129.134 III, 60.11r, 


79. XVI, 421. 124), neither Jew nor 
p 

Christian (IIL? ) "ee C3 3! 36% 

4),ed"* jet 012 L. 


times; "Abraham was not a Jew and not a 
Christian, but he was unity believer in God, devoted 


to God (Muslim )", he is blif 3 2 "friend of God", 


*) Why Beidhawi (111,58) :, sset"?' jie 0. 04 w...ciLti 
rotte :alt 4. or, ..11 lye; .3 3, .eu 933 ad g>m 
A3, 2 3,ye a aell t, ia.st, (x4;3 


ir ee Is wy; ig J...tei91; "The Jews and Christians 
disputed about Abraham, and each party believed him 

to be able to toughen to theirs, they turned to 

Mohammed , and hereupon came this revelation. The 
meaning is that the Jewish and Christianity came into 
being only with the sending of the Torah and the Gospel by 
Moses and Jesus". That this Jewish view i t 
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7.4 


as its name is in the whole Orient: AU, with, i 


3491 IV, 124. So the importance of both, 


Abraham had, as well as the rich material of legends 
that Judaism already offered of him, leads us to 
expect much from him in the Koran, and our 
expectation is not deceived. I t must therefore be he 
to whom the foundation of the Kaaba is attributed 
(II, 119 ff.) and who dwells by the temple (XIV, 40): 
he also wrote books (LXXXVII, 19), just as many 
among the rabbis attribute to him the well-known 
Kabbalistic, though very old Sepher Jezirah. - 
However, if we go to his life moments themselves, the 
beautiful legend emerges first, how he comes to the 
pure knowledge of God, tries to persuade his father 
and his family to it and that especially by the fact that 
he smashes the idols, but gives the staff into the hand 
of the largest of them and attaches this action to him, 
the people, who see the impossibility because of the 
motionlessness of the idols, tries to convince just by 
this, but still does not convince (VI, 74-82. XIX, 42 - 
51 . XXI, 52-69. XXII, 43. XXVI, 


proves : 1t2egte. reprr, irel. rue 1.3: e$ EN. 1-9N 


D2p. epg orn;re Imre Itt./et "Our archfather Abraham 
observed the whole law, as it says (1 M. 26, 

5): because Abraham listened to my voice and 
observed my commandments, laws and teachings (Doma 
28:2)." 
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69- 105.- XXIX, 15-23. XXXVII, 81-95. XLIII. 
25-28. LX, 4-6), pleads in vain that his father be 
freed from the punishment of hell (IX,115. XXVI, 86- 
104. LX, 4. Sunna 395), but the bitter people want 
him burned because of his apparent iniquity, from 
which punishment he is saved by divine help (II, 260. 
XXL 69-74, XXIX, 23-27. XXXVII, 95-99). The 
whole is 
taken from the Judenthume: in i77. 

° rige rtv".1147,111 mr ry, 

145. pp). it2! 

114*ine.Pri Itze” 7.! me.t ntg 157bK nrll 


-upp5 V:4! IT:te tim) lerlri?.;9! r:° "IP.P$ 
NVAI arge NO. rirg? . 1n, r-!! ("5 eM te.Zr:IP ; 7!" 1 n'-:ffi5 .- 
21D) et7 15 ri5bI ra’ p L-473 ri-rq 
b771 K1 4» 2rl eS 'PD. 1" 5%. Yrinzr n. m.r; NOPP 
1P" ?rit? 47-2eNo2". 
lel5 r! 78e. nbm. 71?'P "^ bYD.b.Nrrlee ^ nr2e. 
1€ IR 'e. eig Iur IsmnIpS,əVrr 272 


;Im Ktl rjrj az 1217 5: 1i! itze 1°72 


eZ9! ', 
"e. erl J?. IM::5 ie. lp b MDt34! ;D? t2) ';N:bi 
z-V2? . i. P? nt JrPtet? IN; ,! MACir 
rji” 
rin5 IM) 'D 5 'et Ni.129 72D] 5 14 wo ryn remy5 IM) 1D 
7114157101 1422e ;1-1 PM N.g.224P271 


*) Quite so Abnifeda (hist. antets. 8. 20) et991 391231 


4-14 -sre-4 ..Aerejit Letagee ..ALLeNt & Yes?! 
ze..a...11., $..:24 aA 3 45 


"Azar the father of Abraham made idols and gave them to 
Abraham to sell, but Abraham said, who buys what is 
harmful and not useful to him ?" 


-122-9D,'5ret2?ktteti 17 re 7e t* 11,02 114rin 


ce 


ornrkt 17; letn 95: e21. t5 rimse raute rx51- 91-12 5441 
we "Tarah was an idolater, once he traveled and 
set the Abraham to sell. As often as a buyer came, he 
asked him his age ; now if he said to him, I am 50 or 
60 years old, he said, woe to a man of six who will 
worship the work of one day, so that the buyer went 
away ashamed). Once a woman came with a bowl of 
bread and said: 

Here, set this before them. But he took a stick, 
smashed all the idols and gave the stick into the hand 
of the tallest of them. When his father returned, he 
asked who had done this, and Abraham said, "Why 
should I deny it?" A woman came with a bowl of 
bread and told me to set it before them; as soon as I 
did this, each of them wanted to eat earlier, and the 
tallest one smashed them with the stick he had in his 
hand. Do not your ears, said Abraham, hear what 
your mouth speaks? Then Tarah took him and gave 
him to Nimrod, and Nimrod said, "Let us worship 
fire! - Rather the water, which extinguishes the fire. - 
Now the water! - Rather the cloud that carries the 
water. 

- Well, the cloud! - Dear the wind that disperses the 
cloud. - Now the wind! - Dear the 


man who endures the wind. - You're just going 
through the motions? I worship the fire and 
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throw yourself into it, so that the God you worship 
may come and save you from it. - Abraham was 
thrown into the fiery lime kiln, but was saved from 
it". (Midr. Rabbah to 1 M. Par: 17) - The 
intercession with God for his father, however, is not 
mentioned in Jewish writings, and that this had been 
fruitless sui, indeed that he himself, with better 
insight, had refrained from his desire (IX, 115), 
seems to wide the Jewish view: r.-4.5.5xixen 
m i e, 1417 1L -1⁄7 Pr! "by the saying : Thou comest to 
thy fathers in peace (1 M. 15, 15) it was signified to 
him that his father had part in eternal life" (Midr. 
Rabbah to I M. Par. 38); further, the general 
principle is: t-tt b4:N PIN: pn £r; q '47,:? "the son purifies 
the father, but the father does not purify the son" 
(Sanhedrin 10i) However, against this view and 
against the other one similar to it, that the merit of 
the ancestors, no ND!, nevertheless comes to the 
descendants to good, Mohammed very often fights 
e.g. II, 128 and 135, where he says: 

"That generation (that of the arch-fathers) is long 
gone, his is what it has acquired, and yours is what 
you have acquired; you will not be questioned 
about what you have done. The fact that 
Muhammad allows a dialogue between Abraham and 
the people, where the Midrash only knows about one 
with his father, is due to the example he should have 
for Muhammad, and so he also had to be a public 
admonisher. - One 
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Another circumstance, which is commemorated in 
the Koran, that Loth became a believer through and 
with Abraham (XXI, 71 and XXIX, 25), may have 
originated from a report, which is found in one of the 
above mentioned immediately following passages of 
the Midrash, namely that Haran, the father of Loth, 
at first was undecided, after the salvation of 
Abraham turned to his opinion, but at the trial by 
fire, which was also now undertaken with him, he 
failed; But mainly it flows from the following life of 
Loth, in which he shows himself as a pious man and 
so Mohammed likes to connect him with the 
mentioned incident. Muhammad sometimes seems to 
have so confused himself with Abraham that he 
allows himself digressions in the middle of the 
speeches attached to him, which almost fit nnr in his 
mouth, and so completely falls from the role of the 
narrator into that of the exhorter. Thus, XXVI, 88- 
101, there is a long description of hell and paradise, 
so XXIX, 17-23, the indication that also earlier ones 
had already been declared liars, which admittedly 
Abraham could also say with reference to Noah, Hud 
and Zalech, but nevertheless is only forced into his 
mouth, yes, even verse 19, there is the word J, which 
in the Koran is to be regarded as a constant address 
of God (or Gabriel) to Mohammed (cf. above with 
Noah), without therefore Wahl's emergency remedy 
to indicate a rearrangement of verses or an 
interpolation. 
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Rather, it is the complete fusion of Abraham with his 
own person. Furthermore, Muhammad does not stop 
at having Abraham preach against idolatry, but he 
also puts speeches about the resurrection into his 
mouth (II, 260. XXVI, 81). The lack of complete 
certainty about this point of faith*) is supposed to 
have led him, according to the Mohammedan view, to 
the request for sensual conviction, whereupon then 
the (by the rabbis so called) cnrAr: 1"4 n".11: "Covenant 
between the cut parts" (I M. 15, 9 (1)) occurred, 
which convinced him that the cut birds gathered 
again and were revived (II, 262), a view, of course, 
that is foreign to Judaism. - Why Mohammed came 
to kill the father of the Abra- 


e) So Beidhawi says to II, 262:;; t Lit 05; ei 313 t.4 Je3 


*s..Z.4e 39) )t nit oje se.€.9i ut ,S1.3 
3t.,3 frt yijà-3,sit' 42, mau, tj aild 

s- 
t 5, .e.1 5.04a.te; ... exttc s, Xi... ota..?) 
"It is said that after Nimrod had said, (II, 260): I 
animate and I kill, Abraham replied that the living happens 
through the return of the spirit to his body; but he said: 
Have you seen this? which Abraham could not answer 
in the affirmative and had to go over to another 
argument. Then he asked his master to show it to him, so 
that his mind would be calm when answering this question 
another time. 
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ham, in the Scripture now, "t (VI, 74) does not seem 
clear at first sight, but explains itself quite well when 
one considers the source, which Maracc. (Prodr. IV, 
90) proves. Eusebius, namely, in his Ecclesiastical 
History calls him leap, which arose very easily from 
Oaecc, and that 

the Greek 'Aeexp became ;I, is very simple. The 

reason given by some Arabian commentators (at 

Maracc. to the St.) is ridiculous. They claim that 11 

is equal to ;I, and that this means : 


Z "But this is what Abraham is said to 
have called his idolatrous father*)! 


The later Arabs, however, also know the right name ;, (.3: 
although, strangely, as often as they speak of Abraham, they 
use the name ;)1; when they mention the father on other 


occasions, 
name him with - (so Elpherar to VII, 78 : 
r.) B Le 3-1 99.9 
_ 6.1 where the 
the latter often refers to Loth again, as evidenced by the 
spelling, et with the Eliph within one line, as well as he also 


later calls Abraham the uncle of the 
Loth names, likewise to XXI, 71: chle 


341'- :A5D ol-( 3 teete? 09.° 3 e2! 


j3»LaiSeltenewiththeldentity of 


both names, so with Elpherar at : 
XXXI, 11 at the genealogical table of Lokmann, tia 


irs likewise with Abulfeda hist. anteisl. p. 18 and 20. 


sol 27s 


We are now introduced to the more mature, 
conjugal life of Abraham, to the encounter of Abraham 


with the angels (XI, 72) "our envoys 


3. 
To which Elpherar: b:4631 ."he understands by 
messengers the angels) whom he receives as guests 
I M. 18), whereof is dealt XI, 72-79. XV, 51- 
61. XXIX, 30-32. LI, 24-38. Abraham now 
thought they were Arabs, was therefore very 
surprised when they did not eat, fearfully stepped 
back, whereupon they brought him both the 
announcement that he would have a son and the news 
of the destruction of Sodom. Also the Talmud 
(Kiddushin 52) states: D".473n K5x i5 101? it5 "they 
seemed to him nothing but Arabs", and (Baba Mezia 
852): 7n r°! NAO 15 ge rieb. *!1; rel '2i4 
At2 'nte 15ete., Ngre Ntes "the angels descended 
and ate. They should have eaten ? No ! but it seemed 
asifthey ate and drank." Only once an error is 
found here, namely that XV, 54 

ff. the doubt that in the old age of the couple still a 
son of him should be born, which in other places, 
according to the Bible, is put into the mouth of Sarah, 
by Abraham, but admittedly in very mild words, 
which is however mentioned in an earlier promise to 
Abraham (I M. 17, 17). Also in other places the 
position of the words could give rise to some errors, if 
we did not know the story better already before from 
the Bible; so XI, 74 of the laughter of Abraham's wife 
is told 
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before even the Annunciation is mentioned, which 
really leads the Arabic interpreters to the most 
diverse tasteless conjectures; however, besides these 
many explanations that completely miss the truth, 
the correct one is found with the following words: 


1;e.23 v.'.(ske o 2? 
3134 

uL 41 Lte- C rè Le" Lft 4 Ltd cl A 
aCitygat, », faM e, .64.A tele 491, 1.2 


yl/4 31..s1/4.1st,t,1z.13 
"Ben Abbas and Wahib say: she laughed out of 
amazement that she should have another child because 
of the amount of her years and that of her feast, 
after this the verse would be shifted and should actually 
read like this: and his wife stood while we announced 
Isaac to him and after Isaac Jacob, then she laughed." - It 
could now seem that this son, who was announced 
to Abraham, was here probably intentionally 
falsified, because Ishmael was considered the 
progenitor of the Arabs, referred to Ishmael, as well as 
the following temptation (which among others II, 118 in 
the 
Generally implied: uL.L Z t99 ljec 1:u9 


ere crnAPS riR2r9 n? P? rnek, Mischnah Aboth V, 3) 
with the sacrifice of the son is certainly also 
referred to Ishmael. Reason for this assumption is 
given by the passage XXXVII, 99-414. After the 
argument about the idols is told there earlier, it is 
then said from v. 99 on: we 
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brought him good tidings with a mild son, when he 
was grown, Abraham said, Son, J have seen in the 
trim that I should sacrifice thee; and he agreed, but 
thereupon Abraham received one on that he had 


seht face schen fulfilled, and a delicious sacrifice 
redeemed him ; 


and. now v. 412: .süldidJ 1 cr. c? i4 449, i 
. 9 m99 3- o 
1324.A2,, sub, Geo Lele At4 Lee 
8 9 


c€-:-- 79 "and we proclaimed to him Isaac, a prophet 
of the pious, and we blessed him and Isaac, and of both 
of their descendants 
Obviously gives it against itself beautiful and sacrilegious 
Doer." The fact that only the proclamation of Isaac 
is written here is a proof that everything 'earlier,as 
well as and GeG:; 3 (v. 113) refers to 
Ismael. 


refers to. That therefore, after the presentation of 
Me- hammed, the sacrifice should be carried out 
with Ishmael, is obvious, will also be discussed in 
more detail below with Ishmael, but not that the 
announcement of the angels refers to him. 


since in both, t4 is written, but in another place (XI, 
74) the proclamation by the angels of Isaac is 
explicitly told. 

That the angels had a double mission, to 
Abraham, uni him roped fatherhood and the 


To indicate Sodom's destruction, and to Loth, 
in this before the execution of the destruction from 
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To remove Sodom is biblical, and Mohammed 
follows this narration. That Loth became a believer 
through Abraham is already mentioned above (p. 
124); but the incident of which we speak, and which 
is told in I M. 19, 1-27, occurs in the Koran in the 
following places: VII, 78-83. XI, 79,-85. XV, 61-78. 
XXII, 43. XXVI, 160-176. 

XXVII, 55-60. XXIX, 27-35. XXXVII, 133-137. 

LIV, 33-39. On the whole, the narrative is fairly 
faithful, but there is no lack of individual 
embellishments. Thus, in some passages (cf. above 
Encl. XXIX, 27-30) the exhortation to the people 


Because of the unchaste use of men, he treats the 
story with the angels quite separately, so he also has 
the angels tell him in advance that his wife will not be 
saved, XI, 

83 and XXIX, 32*), even earlier to Abraham 
XXIX, 31 and XV, 60, which unbelief of his wife is 
mentioned by the way still particularly LXVI, 10, as 
well as the destruction of the cities in very many 
places , see e.g.. e.g. XXV, 42 a.o. St. 

- He excellently coins the "all admonishers"... 

") According to the Acc. ( XI, 83), Loth is supposed to 
have 


but leave them with the people of Sodom; this reading, 
however, isnot only accepted by Hinckelmann, but also 
by almost all Arabic commentators on Elpherar, which is 
also confirmed, as he notes, by the various ones of Ben 
Mas'ud, in that the latter put 4:394] before 9". 
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The same characteristic that they do not demand 
a wage is also apparent to him (XXVI, 164). 
The fact that according to Mohammed's 


statement with Ishmael, J.94.1, the sacrifice 
attempt had been made, is? already above (p. 129) 
noticed *) and indicated. 


+) Regarding the above passage %XXVII, 101 Elpherar 
remarks the following: k ui far 044 Liaidt. 
J-Igi UW1 Jw e-sx1.2 ,eefrifei Iodine 15.3. St 


'.3Ls'...1 Boy 3133 %...3le;.4,t Le-J.€,; teliftit "the 
scholars among the Moslems, are of different opinion about 
this boy, whose sacrifice was commanded to Abraham, in 
that the owners of the Scriptures of both parties (Jews and 
Christians) agree that he was Isaac and some agree 
with them" There will be 

-then listed many explainers. who also th eile this opinion 
30.976.433" Ander,b.,. 


say he is Ishmael," and now the authorities are cited for 


this: oc 5th; -r V) 
efetia t, 9-8 9. 35.5 
t.141.4. 13sLi fz;, i a.19 .14, ydt crd0 eZed 


?Y inureet ) 67.2.2... tet34.? 9,4 Letwit 


44.11 zod Jur, it 
3[115, y3.4.11 Y....13, aa 89.3 Out.? %.3.A....4 ,.Ateit - 
1,4549 50£, 3,763m43 ot, etC ,5a3 -u ti, 
0-5 Sli, 2.... 3 O_ st tym j 313, ita3 
%....9w Kite 4,29 sf29 L.S v 96... Aidt 
4 "t UL33 


"Both views are based on the words of Muhammad. 
Whoever claims that Isaac is the sacrificed one proves it 


1.33 - 


whichcbg. reasons 4ten lehgromed moved% the 
Ishmael as one his' pious" duzuskelle% 


ans the words of the Koran (v. 99): "we brought him the 
good news with a mild son" and as di, iteffl POM who, d4 
he ordered him a» Mt. egern dna he had proclaimed to 
him ; now, however, it is not found in the Kenn thata ilun 
a sehn had been proclaimed aase as well as ee in the 
Surf), headed 1:44 is called: 
"and we proclaimed Isaac to him" (XI, 74). But who 
claims that Ishmael is the sacrificed one, proves it because 
the proclamation of Isaac is only after the story of the 
sacrificed one and then he says: "and we proclaimed Isaac 
to him, a prophet of the pious" (v. 112), this indicates that 
the sacrificed one is another (the same is stated by Jael 
Eddin in Mar.). Furthermore, in Sura Hud (XI, 74) it says: 
"we proclaimed to him Isaac and after. Isaac Jacob .% as 
well as he proclaimed the Isaac, he proclaimed him also his 
son Jacob, how could he now have ordered the sacrifice, 
the leaa,k, since he had promised him from. dienzu 
Nach,konustenschatt." - This latter proof is, of course, not 
at all worthy of praise, in that such a contradiction could 
also be solved in the passage concerning M. 21, 11 and ch. 
22; however, it also requires this and another one; which is 
immediately cited further in the commentary - that the 
ram's horns were kept in Mecca, the place where Ismae?s, 
next to the first. duret ar. niet; melk wir bakeen uns. ganz 
unabhängig, hiervon Beboq dafür im Texte entsehjoden 
was. auch alle Araber gethan hätte% wenn nicht die so 
bestimmt ausgesprochene Meinung der Juden un,d Christen 
(welcher fast immer die Volkssage, das ,ti, folgt) mehrere, 
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cf. XIX, 55 and 56. XXI, 85 and 86. as well as he 
also always puts him in the archfathers and 
prophets series. 


who, as a result, did not approach the Kotdau test with 
enough impartiality or had more respect for Jewish and 
Christian views. The proof of the other opinion, however, 
is to be invalidated by them. But how the proof of the 
other opinion is to be invalidated by them, we learn in 
v. 112: 

/ZNartit 53.9 Outi 3.49 31-9 Je&*.t tefj 11 
44 313t tejj'it crecia Z2 Uo 
313,, vie n t. e Li.e Atet, it 


Le ^ **"- le! e L5 :! eAerei- 04, 14-.1 Whoever 
assumes thatthe ge-offered is Ishmael declares that he was 
given after 


Isaac, a prophet, was proclaimed as the reward of his 
obedience; but he who assumes that the sacrificed one is 
Isaac, declares that the prophetic gift of Isaac was 
proclaimed to Abraham." Akhrama in the name of Ib'n 
Abbaas declares it was proclaimed to him twice, once at his 
birth and once at de; attainment of the prophetic gift." In 
the following v. however, which speaks still far more 
definitely for our view, Elpherar declares partly wrong, 
partly he observes a very significant silence ; zjj; namely he 
declares 


with sat Whet r ele dad i.e. the Abraham in his 
children", which according to the other opinion but 


inexplicable3 he really does not explain. - In the 


Islamic saga, as already Elpherar of the. A3 
almost universally speaks of Isaac as the one to be sacrificed. 
This is what Elpherar says in XII, 36, where Joseph tells 
his family to his fellow prisoners, 


1) Must be either 9. Or must be 
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II, 130. 134, III, 77. VI, 86. XXXVIII, 48, 

XIV, 41; also he is said to have laid the foundation 
stone of the Kaaba, II, 119. This view is not Jewish, 
but still not contrary to Judaism: ry re z ret 5 
tetere rlet J neri "with the saying: You will be 
buried in good age (I M. 15, 15) he indicated to him 
that Ismaet would repent" (Midr. Rab. to I M. Par. 
38), and that this really happened , reports the 
Talmud (Baba Bathra 16): i; aren *y 5rcyte.c92 
"Ishmael that repented during his father's lifetime." 
From the habit to count Ishmael to the archfathers , 
he even got into the error to count him to Jacob's 
ancestors : II, 127 "the God of your fathers, of 
Abraham, of Ishmael and of Isaac", which Beidhawi 


tries to explain as follows: z |. ZU9 serxe.n. 443 
a.:3: 141 o.4t .X.c 
US "laie 3L3 14.< ica vzde) adeit 


~ and to XII, 86, where a letter of Jacob to the king (Joseph) 
keeping his son in captivity is mentioned, Isaac always ABt 
eni; and by pointing out in the course of the letter ( quite 
according to the indication of the Sepher Hajjaschar) the 
special attention of God, which his family enjoys, Jacob says 
: Lot. staii slit3,, leto, aby u:sh.X4.3, ot A. J.,3 "as for 
my father, both his hands and feet were bound and the knife 
was placed on his neck, but God delivered him." S. 
Abulfeda, h. a. p. 22. 

* Cf. Fleischer, kl. Schriften Bd. II, p. 137. 
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He counts Ishmael among his ancestors, because he 
puts him together with the father and the 
grandfather as the more important persons, or as 
Mohammed expressed himself, the uncle is an 
offspring from the same root as the father, as he also 
said of 'Abbaas: this is the remnant of my fathers". 


By transferring to Ishmael the act that is 
attributed to Isaac by the Jews as the most 
meritorious one, the willingness to sacrifice, Isaac 
remains nothing more than a simple pious man, of 
whom not much can be told and who is completely 
deprived of the ornaments of legend. Therefore, he is 
only mentioned in the series of the archfathers and 
almost always in the passages where Abraham's 
salvation from the fiery furnace is mentioned and 
then his reward for his piety is mentioned, where he, 
more following the traditional legend, only mentions 
Isaac and Jacob, but not Ishmael. 

Curiously, however, the confusion now occurs 


° 


in which Mohammed talks about Jacob. 
about whom he was not sure whether he was the son 


of Abraham% or his grandson, the son of Isaac%. 
Admittedly, there is no passage, which states him so 
obviously as the son of Abraham, but they all give the 
one w h o would not have been instructed from 
the biblical history of a different, this assumption. At 
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0. 

the Annunciation of the Angels XI, 74 it reads :, ge 
pt)3 "after Isaac but Jacob"); so IV, 

84. XIX, 50. XXI, 72. XXIX, 26: we gave him 
(Abraham) Isaac and Jacob" in the "Sunna 398 and 
400, however, Joseph is clearly named as Abraham's 
grandson and Jacob as his son. If all these passages 
are not provided with irrefutable evidence, passages 
that could be cited against them are even more 
powerless. For if XII, 6 are named as Joseph's 
ancestors Abraham and Isaac, XII, 33 Abra- ham, 
Isaac and Jacob, we refer to the passage II. 127, 
where Ishmael is named as the ancestor of Jacob, 
without a continuous descent having taken place; if 
further II, 127 Abraham, Ishmael and Isaac are 
mentioned as the fathers of Jacob, then already the 
mention of Ishmael among the others shows the 
confusion that prevailed with Mohammed about the 
descent. We do not want to claim that Mohammed 
took Jacob as the son of Abraham, but that it was 
unclear to him; therefore, this error did not 
propagate, but the later Arabs 


*) The Arab. interpreters, who may not and do not want to 
understand these words as we do, must seek other reasons 
for the quite inappropriate bringing of Jacob : soheisst 


e inElpherar:1.4.3 
L9L1J; jx.1, "it was announced to her that she would live 


until she saw her son's son." 
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were herewith better known, as well as e.g. 
Zamach- scheri (and almost with the same words, 
but at the same time with addition of a long 
Ueberlieferungsreihe, 
Elpherar) to XII, 4: d, *.itat a, iz &UiLe l:. NSt ra - 
se341t r - ebo uetoet tebo! .9445 Mr? A 
epe991 | Liftoe4:94,f 90." The prophet 
is said to have said: if you are asked who is the 
noble one,answer: the noble one, son of the 
noble one, son of the noble one, son of then o ble 
one is Joseph, son of Jacob, son of Isaac, son of 
Abrahana." (de Sacy anthologie grammaticale 125.) 
This, however, does not testify to the complete 
certainty of Mohamrned, since often more correct 
traditions were spread among the later Arabs than the 
Koran offered, as we saw above with Isaac's sacrifice. 
- Of Jacob's life circumstances, only a few things are 
highlighted, so only an allusion to his fight with the 
angel III, 87: "all food was before the revelation of 
the 

Law permitted to the sons of Israel, except,?, ; L. 


JàMeiti, eite Nt, it "which Israel (as he is here called, 
to which Beidhawi yOta,f) has forbidden himself," 
apparently with reference to I M. 32, 33, where the 
prohibition of the tension vein, re.0 'vv is 
mentioned, which is 

also Beidh. Lwi3 %-:ele besides the narration of a 
quite a wrong reason. Apart from this hint and the 
story of Joseph, in which he is also involved and 
which we report later, there is only his admonition 
before his death, 
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told according to rabbinic sources II, 126 and 127: 
"And Abraham commanded his sons (to which is to 
be compared I M. 18, 19), likewise Jacob: O my 
sons, God has chosen for you this faith, and do not die 
without having surrendered yourselves to him (. be 
Mogleme). Were you present when Jacob's death 
approached and he said to his sons: what will you 
worship after me? and they said: we are forsaking 
your God and the husband of your fathers, Abraham, 
Ishmael and Isaac, the only God, and to him we are 
result." c'2w5. nR. D.5, 3^ r2 It2.D. ;r:le rizr,K.. reg 


0a72.52; Nte./. 44eIme Drit 
-tze Seriftc me;15 a natrzi re5ciu 
cri5x nP:5! 2P 445z. re 32 'n 'Kr25311 0!" A 3=e94 


:132 1tey5, 1rilz5t3i1z7 Ditto 70- 1 rne; reje teri rjK ir 'r 
"At the time Jacob left this world, he called to his 
twelve sons and said to them: Hear your. Father 
Israel (I M. 49, 2), is about eir. Doubt 

in your heart about God? But they said: Listen, 
Israel, under Father, as in your heart there is no 
doubt about God, so also in ours, but the Lord is our 
God, the Lord is only (5 M. 6, 4). He also then 
pronounced and said, "Praised be the name of his 
glorious government forever !" (Midrash Rabbah on 
I M. par. 98, on 5 M. par. 2). Cf. the two recensions of 
the Targum Jerusalem. to 5 M. 6, 4 Tractate 
Pesachim. 

S. 56. 


In detail, further the sons are not 
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mentioned except also with in the series of the archfathers 


under the name 11..:gr rPerl the tribes, as they 
were called, because after them later the division of 
twelve tribes arose; only Joseph 


339 


enjoys an honorable exception. Except for a 
short mention in XL, 36, almost the whole twelfth 
sura, which also has its title from him, is about him, 
namely from v. 4 to v. 103, and here now the 
narration is found, which is preserved for us in 1 M. 
37, 9 bfs end and ch. 29-46, admittedly with many 
abbreviations, but also additions and changes, which 
must be indicated. First of all, those additions must 
be mentioned here that are borrowed from the 
Jewish legend. The kind is the assumption, Joseph 
was also probably inclined to Potiphar's wife, 


but one sign warned him off of it: 
ols COE e 


,0142L5 jot?. 4i. qp? 3 (v. 24131 nu 're 
rr.;;2.1 275 Jceirl?txt? ree. MT.! Hh:3 nag 
35e a ri-3Rte. ulZr1,4 
115r27. rre-p r..;e$ Sei Kgrj ;Ire ;Ike rinimg n n- 


134 
9?ht 2 aj;.2 rel 11 E24rie rrnkrIPJ' 9PJ'! 9 DrmA =et? 
nr!tr.te, "It was on a day when he came home to do 
his work (1 M. 39, 11). R. Johanan says: Both 
intended to commit a sin. - She seized him by his 
garment, saying: lie with me (12). Thisindicates 
that both had climbed the bed naked, but there 
appeared to him the figure of his father on the 
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Window that said to him, "Joseph, Joseph, one day 
the names of your brothers will be inscribed on the 
stones of the ephod. 

-(Sotah 36:2) "Do you want it to be extinguished?) 
The fable that the Egyptian women mock her, are 
invited by her and cut their hands by looking at 
Joseph's beauty **) (v. 31 ff. cf. v. 50) is found quite 
as well in the Sepher Hajjaschar (iwri 1DD), an 
admittedly sub- scribed, but nevertheless certainly 
very old, in a 


*) Elpherar expresses some of these details more closely to the 
quoted v.: ,40,) .'- 31.3 Kit (" Lee 53) 
091.341 — L5lot ida; "it becomes the ben 'dismantling 
he said that he had loosened his belt and sat down with her 
in a sinful way. 313 

te? A A Y).! 41 L5tj '22 crtiA*? 
431;.,iy,.xgA"Ketada and the greater part of 
the explainers say that he saw the form of Jacob, and he 
said: O Joseph! You act like the fools and are inscribed 
among the prophets." 
* 19 Indeed, this is how it explains it quite correctly and with the 
sepher 
Hajjaschar agrees against Wehr's forced interpretation also 
Elpherar to v. 31: 


o-",, fil o44city ofeti 
va. ..,:13 ,Ikai ji. X. ey "ie,sh e cut their hands 
with the knife they had, thinking they were cutting the 


orange, but did not feel the pain, because of the complete 
devotion of their attention to Joseph." 
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The fable is written in a very pure Hebraic 
language book, which kn Midrash Jalkut, 
sometimes under the name reg, ovrt great 
chronicle, in an old Jewish - German translation 
has the title cri Dn, in which translation I have it 
now before me and therefore do not want to 
mention the words themselves. A hint of the fable 
is found in one of the MW. Abbkir ii It Jalkut,. 
Chap. 146, - Also the sub- 


*) The Quranic narration becomes even more similar to that of 


Sepher Hajjashar if the following details are added. 
$.-6i, 


increases. To the word LÀ.7.A (v. 31), which comes from 
t..-5, VIII, to support, quite like the Rabb. rrjeyo, from TA, 
supported, and like thou Heb. ZDer from rEA, signifies a 
meal, not both because of duz new strength and support 
which the meal prepares (to which manvielleichthe 
ausdruckvorz. 
138. 104, 15, could be tempted), than because of the 
supported leaning on the seats with the Morgenlánder, as 


also correctly with Elpherar to d. V.: «? 313 

ct asitee SaLre ce--; ..e cre astaw., 
tywle tilnlait JOS 09 liJA 51.4.., Wate 
Lete Led. 64. ev' n,yin say several 


Arab. explainers: Uze means food, because the diners when 
they sit, lean on the paws, therefore it is called in a 
borrowed way Li6.1...w*" - to this word the same 


Elpherar further remarks: 
t'it..o.' 434.2Ji Loc. 910 
454 og 4,9 e, ,,?91 ori 


it, iden ametege 33, 44esdii,; et Ailatt 
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iandlung about the tearing of the garment from the 
front or back (v. 26 ff) is found in the 
aforementioned Sepher Hajjaschar in quite the 
same way. In 


adi; e! 315 etzg; 0 4 Le, ...A 333 


tiUle vs iSt j g3 sey L.;s.)...a.i3i 
Es3-0",1 4'..,-11,"in 

the Sohowads is read Ltwo with vowel-less Ta. 'But about 
the sense of this word one is of different opinion. Ben Abbas 
says: it is an orange, the same is reported by Modshahid; 
some say, in Abyssinian an orange is called so; Dhochakh 
says, it is the dish Summa =<“ Ikrimah says: j4is a each, 
which is cut with a knife; Abu Said the Anssare says, as 
often as something .is cut with the knife, it is called 


92 Z I 
with the Arabs .4, ) 


IO š 
and e..;:. namely, with mim 


and Ba, means cutting among the Arabs." Here- 
s2 


after would be e)143, as some wanted to read, an orange 9, of 


-or _It and that Joseph's mistress had given this fruit to 
the. women visiting her, the S. Hajj. notes expressly. Now 


our reading seems to me 
° 90 


u the correct and even the meaning attributed to 
0...7'04- , very doubtful, since the Arab. commentators 
themselves are of very different opinion and probably 
only derive their explanations from this passage, as is 
often done; but it is nevertheless s o much clear from 
their words that the whole saga, as it is found in the 
Jewish book mentioned, also migrated to th e Arabs, so 
that the later commentators 


also all the details in -the words of the Koran 
to find each other again. 
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the words Zuttiz Li...» (v. 26), which we read here after 


the meaning that is more appropriate to the context, 

but to use it in the sense given by 

"and it decided a decider" (as Elpherar explains), 
others find that this was a beif' the incident 
between Joseph and the woman present, and 
indeed some express themselves with Elpherar 
quite in agreement with the Seph. Hajj. about this so: 
asualt, i.e. 4o 313 

us 4za :Wag Oen h Lee, L< 
"Said ben Jobair and Dhohakh say: it was a child in 
the cradle that God made speak. This. is the 
explanation of the Auphite according to Abbas." Also 
the Seph. Hajj. reports that there was a child of 11 
months, which could not speak yet, and now only 
acquired the language. However, both differ from 
each other in that the Jewish book has the child testify 
to Joseph's statement, but the Arabic author has it 
make the decision about the torn nature of the 
garment, which other Arabs have also found to be 
highly inappropriate: &iahastf..e.e(,4.3.3; 
et&£L.:eble4..0"MehreErclares 

and it is clear from this that either Muhammad 
himself inappropriately mixed the two legends or that 
the latter legend later also entered the Arabic 
mythological circle and was incorporated by the 
Arabs into the words of the Qur'an. 
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had been carried into it. - The words (v. 421: 
0 ob 


16) tr'a the choice translates: "Alone 
Satan did not allow him (namely the cupbearer) to 
think of him (Joseph)", without telling us what e "; 
meant here, only get 
its right interpretation by the following passage: 12;n rig2 e4^! 
D'Prz?.;".1 32". ' 115 eltb. 13! 
trP; Mrlee yeq Ire eite 15 "Lip talk is only to 
ruin (Spw. 14, 23), by the fact that Joseph, twice 
inculcated the cupbearer to remember him (1 M. 40, 
44), he had to 
linger two years more in the dungeon, because it says: 
uad it. was after. Course of two iahten (1 M. 41, /1)" 
(MW. %Weh to 1 M. Par. 89). The 
Seeking protection from your cupbearer is a4so here 
declared modiich, and that is why Muhammad also 
says "and Satan made him (Joseph) forget the 
memory of his Lord (God)", putting his trust not in 
God but in a man. *) - V. 67 recommends 


Elph.erar: h, thAlii 4141.1 3 
.4,3, iLwitael rfild? aele cy 9313 344 1 5, 3 


144.1 
cyà — E&1,:5* <s 
0 04 uvea, 4.13, J3 1,.34,? 421i-oc" sie. 


o 44i "it is said that the biundsohenk did not bring to 
memory the ,mention of Joseph to the king, so 


that it should actually read: Satan. made him. 
0 


vergeseen hei hySt3 its mention to. his master 
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Jacob told his sons to enter different gates, so did 
Mid. Rab. to I. M. Par. 91, De me nr:e C);, e men 


SK 2P3): "Jacob said to them: do not all enter 
through one gate "*). - On the other hand, the 
statement in verse 77, that the brothers, when they 
were 

* found the cup in Benjamin's sack, said: has he 
stolen, now also his brother has stolen", is obviously 
an erroneous alteration of the words of the cited 
Midrash, par. 92, according to which they said : ezr; 
132:1 Ngeel ecr I "behold, a thief, son of a thief!" with 
reference to Rachel's thera- phiment turn (I M. 31, 
19"). - From verse 86 


(Pharaoh). Ben 'Abbaas however and after him the most 
explain, the Satan made the Joseph forget the memory of 
his master, so that he looked for help outside of him and 
looked for protection with a creature, and this was a 
neglect, which the Satan brought to the Joseph to way." 
Then he cites many more legends that portray this step of 
Joseph as sinful. 

*) The Arabic interpreters give the reason with the Midr. gleich 
an,nümlichr..,lt(Elpherarzum V.) "out of 
fear of envious gaze", which the ancients considered to 
have a bad effect. 

**The Arab. announcers give the most different news, of which 
one still confirms our view of an erroneous confusion with 
the mother, namely the following with Elpherar: 0Ls SaLti, 
ye.? cje Jet* 3L 

33..M3sa e.o oMt ,.41 50,..5U " Said ben 
Jobair and Ketada says: his grandfather, the father. 


his mother, had an idol which he worshipped, so he 
seized it secretly." 10 
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and 97 it shines out that Jacob knew b y divine 
communication that Joseph was still alive, which 
contradicts the Jewish view (Pirke Rabbi Eliezer 
section 38), but agrees with another ttberimit : cinte, 
nee '2z A nre$ olierEm Ste 


lel er?: rr Pr Ib cren crie Dzrytet? "n me%95 


It2ejer.! .2n,15, ItiteDTPne; n' r0 ;?e 
trie5, 
TZ reme -ri mrite ber.! ninA "Ire 


"An unbeliever asked our teacher: do the dead 
live? Your parents did not accept this and you 
wanted to accept it? In Jacob it is said: he 
did not want to accept comfort (I. M. 37, 35), if he 
had had the faith that the dead live, would he not 
have accepted comfort? Then he answered him, 
"Foolish man, he knew through the Holy Spirit that 
he was still alive. (Midr. Tanchuma, cited by M. 
Jalkut, ch. 143.) - Likewise a legend is told in the 
Sepher Hajjaschar, that he had pre-told your 
Benjamin that he was Joseph, which is reported in 
verse 69. - Beside this added from Jewish legends, 
however, there are also other things that owe their 
origin to errors, perhaps also sometimes to legends 
unknown to us. Thus, his statement in verse 11 ff., 
that the brothers asked the father to give Joseph to 
them, contradicts the words of I M. 37, 13 ff., 
furthermore that one of the Ishmaelites, who wanted 
to draw water, found Joseph in the pit, contradicts 
the clear statement of the scripture: rj 
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rki I. M. 37, 24; verse 47 he lets the lesepil 
interpret Pharaoh's dream and is only verse 50 then 
taken out of prison against 1. M. 41, 14 ff. Verse 84 he 
claims Jacob was blinded by vexation, but restored to 
sight by the imposition of a shirt (v. 93 and 96), 
perhaps by confusion with the later loss of sight (I M. 
48, 10), more likely based on a legend I do not know. 
Verse 100 and 101 are supposed to be 


his parents, a.d ; 4, have come to him to Egypteti, 
regardless according to the testimony of the Scripture 
M. 35, 18 ff.) Rachel died a long time earlier 
was probably about the dream, which was also 
about both (verse 4. I. M. 37, 10, 9tgen also 
Some Babbins remark that this is a sign that no 
dream is without vain speeches, others, however, 
that Bilhah, his subsequent foster mother, is 
understood by it, which is also similarly stated in 
Zamachscheri to verse 4: zizziLe; s; it 
one says: his father and his muhme" (de Sacy anth. 
gram. p. 127), even more clearly in Elpherar: 
v.'3(SJeA4, adol L3", 4£11 313; si.)L4.3 
"Kethada and Sadh say that by the moon 
is understood his muhme, because his mother Rachel 
had already died," so that therefore Muhammad can 
also mean her here, which El- pherar also really 
remarks on verse 100:; et 313 
)3KAIw.31.8; 24221-4, 5.2t ot.6.42 
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LotiotteN "most of the "explainers. say: it is these 

. his father and his mother Leah were meant, his 
mother had already died at the birth of Benjamin". 
Completely according to his other procedure, 
however, is the long speech about God's unity and 
belief in the hereafter, which he puts into Joseph's 
mouth before he interprets his dreams to his two 
fellow prisoners. He puts it into the mouth of Joseph 
before he interprets his dreams to his two fellow 
prisoners. *) 

With Joseph we would have passed through the 
first period; for between him and Moses he mentions 
no other at all, almost as if he had accepted Moses as 
the son of Joseph with Justin (without us wanting to 
attach such an opinion to Mohammed in the least 
seriously). 


*The Arabian interpreters, who feel this clumsiness very well, 
explain this very finely, Joseph had made this digression, 
because he was sorry to have to say something bad to his 
one, fellow prisoner; so Elpherar. 
to V. 37. L.€3 3.9e.h of L..4.3..) sJ (.4.3 ebei-La :e 
Otime-L:1zi.<4.3 cyo eULS (»3 
Let.X33isjeknelf 514 
a.e.>-:dt L51 "after they had told him the dream, he 
reluctantly interpreted to them what they had asked him, 
because he recognized in it something unpleasant for one of 
them; therefore he turned away from their question and 
began about something else, instructing them about the 
miraculous gift and exhorting them to faith in God." 


Second piece. 
MOSES AND HIS 'AGE. 


While the history of the earlier time was partly 
preserved only in short lines, partly also with regard 
to its content not so important and so influential on 
the whole later period, - and Muhammad therefore 
only took up legends from this period because of their 
edification and the pious considerations that could be 
attached to them: so in the period now to be treated 
this series of legends was not lost, but the history 
appears on the one hand with greater definiteness and 
detail, on the other hand with greater religious 
importance.on the other hand. Both the Mosaic 
legislation and the life rich in incidents, and the high 
personality of Moses give Muhammad enough 
material for reports. 

We want to summarize here first the whole life. 
of Moses according to the description of the Koran, 
put together from the most different passages, in 
order to pass only then to the particulars to be 
noticed - Among the oppressive decrees that Pharaoh 
imposed on the Israelites. 
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was also the one that allowed their children into the 


water. W 


should be thrown. Moses, . Son of Am- 


ram's, 9.,u, but was turned by his mother into a 
Pharaoh's wife, seeing the child in it, saved it from 
death and let it suckle on its mother. When Moses 
grew up, he sought to help his oppressed brothers, 
once slew an Egyptian, was reminded the next day 
by an Israelite of his yesterday's 'deed, was 
therefore afraid, fled under the persuasion of a 
friend to Midian,, e.u, and there married the 
daughter of a Midianite (XX, 37-45. XXVIII, 2- 
29.).) As he was about to depart from Midian, he 
saw a burning bush, approached it, received a call to 
go to Egypt, to exhort Pharaoh, f, 43, to perform 
some miracles for his approval, for which business 
he chose his brother Aaron, , as assistant (XX, 8- 
37. 44-51. XXVI, 9-17. XXVIII, 
29-36. LXXIX, 15-20). He fulfills the command 
and carries out his mission, but Pharaoh remains 
unbelieving and has his black artists assembled, 
who imitate the miracles, but are surpassed by 
Moses and Aaron and also become believers 
immediately, despite Pharaoh's threats (VII, 101- 
125, X, 76-90, XI, 99-102). 
XX, 50-79. XXIII, 47-51. XXVI, 15-52. XXVII, 
XXVIII, 36-40. XL,24-49. XLIII, 45 -54, 
LXXIX , 20-27). About Pharaoh and his people 
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But those who stubbornly persist in their unbelief 
will suffer a mighty judgment, so that finally the 
Egyptians will sink into the sea, but the Israelites 
will be saved (II, 46 and 47, VII, 127-135). 
X,90-93. XX, 79-82. XXVI, 52-89. XXVIII, 
XLII, 55). Of the process now before 
receipt of the. Nothing is mentioned except the 
striking of the rock with a stick, so that water 
flowed out, and even this only in passing (II, 57. 
VII, 160), in which first passage (v. 58) 
something else is said about the stay in the desert. 


0300 


becomes. Moses then receives the law, 1,5 .19 rtireri 
(VII, 143 and 4501 and demands to see God's glory 
(VII, 135-147. 170. II, 52 255. 60.87 . IV, 152"). 
During his 


1 To the former place Elpherar : «4:4.X ftreC. e? 31.3 
St; git "Ben Abbas says: he means by Alwach the 

Torah" and more correctly to the latter: s10.2..P 
"wherein is the Torah" 

**]n the Koran, the Mount Sinai is never mentioned in the 
legislation, which the commentators do, of course, 
z. E.g. Elpherar to VII, 140, notwithstanding he was nota 
stranger to Muhammad, in that on other occasions. 


occurs. Thus he ( ««:010), probably of the rhyme 


because of, cf. below ,.A.4.vi Li) used as an oath XCV, 


2; furthermore, when mentioning the creation of the oil tree, it 


says XXIII, 20: and a tree that comes forth 
from the zii.; 94 to which place the declarers (at 
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Absence but . make the Israelites the. golden calf, 
which Moses destroys at. his arrival and gives the 
Israelites to drink (II, 48-52. ,87: VIL. 147-155. 
XX, 72 - 99) and on it he takes seventy . Men (VII, 
» 155). Later he sends Later he sends scouts to 
Khanaan, but they are godless, except for two, and the 
people let them listen to them, so that they have to 
wander in the desert for forty years (V, 23-30). He 
also has a quarrel with Korah, who is swallowed 
up by the earth (XXVIII, 76-83), and is accused of 
injustice, which refers either to Korah or to the 
quarrel with Aaron and Miriam (XXIII, 69): These 
are all the incidents of Moses' life in general, as 
they are found in the Koran and as we can arrange 
them both, according to hints in the Koran and 
especially according to our better source. Besides 
this, there is a miraculous journey that he is said 
to have made with his servant. 
Elpherar) take the name as an apellative (and among 
many divergent explanations also the one that seems 
correct to me is given: li, "gevit.? "9 
"it is said to be in Syriac a place densely 
planted with trees" so that: "ro and ;mg would be related), 
without considering the same as alei- with the mountain 
where Moses received the legislation, and is merely cited by 
One: 31.33 ,, rm xiidt 04.),3, 5,131 j SUt,; so "Ben Said 
* says that this is the mountain from which Moses was 
summoned." 
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(XVIII, 59-82), of -which a more below. 
* We now move on to the details. - When : 
-l1ath givers to Pharaoh and fellow persecutors of the 
Israelites- 
*erden called Haman, j; ai (XXVIII, 5. 7. 38: XXIX; 


38: XL, 25) and Korah, (XXIX, 38. XL, e5),. 


Which latter is also considered to be in: this property. 
Mid. RA. to 4. M. Par. 14: rin me 


ming; 5t9. "Ko' rah was chief administrator over 
the house of Pharaoh", the former but 
Mohammed had probably sometimes heard as a Jew 
enemy (ve name and therefore inserted him here, 
although the living at the time of Ahasuerus later 
Arabs do not butos 4.4 (cf. Makarizi in de Sacy, 
ehrest. arabe p. 443, Z. 9 of the first edition) call. 
Aiich the rabbis speak a lot of advisors, which he had, 
call soon as' such Balaam, Job and Jethro, of which 
the first agreed, therefore - was later killed by 
Israelites, the second was silent, therefore also had to 
endure suffering, the third fled and so he would be 
granted the happiness to be father-in-law of Moses, 
and especially are the two chiefs of the black artists Jrn: 
and nm; who also appear in a letter of the apostle 
Paul, are named as instigators. The most prominent 
cause of persecution is attributed to XXVIIL, 5 to the 
fear because of a dream he had, in accordance with: a: 


p9iryi rite 
zeirp onutm 5e-m* 11.2715 rnk rühQ5 
.:273. . *en tem nire; ri 5e o gm. ez 5,ej "The 


Black artists said to Pharaoh: a boy will be 
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who leads the Israelites out of Egypt; then he 
thought, throw all male children into the river, so he 
will be thrown in with them", (Pirke R. Eliezer 
Abscb. 48). The salvation of Moses is attributed to 
Pharaoh's wife (XXVIIL, 8), as well as she is also 
mentioned as a believer in LXVI, 41, but apparently 
out of mistaken confusion with his daughter, of 
whom the scripture says this, 2. 


the name Ke, attached to Pharaoh's wife wt from r1;11.; as 


the daughter of the Jews (1 Ch. 4, 18) is spoiled. - 
The words of the scripture: "I will call you a suckling 
nurse from the Hebrew women" (2 M. 2, 7) give the 
rabbis reason for the fable: n4Pri!-5 e,5 2 1tzt? r1! 
'74 Y. btge ^ 

Note In neY. 115 imkere ren 3e-1 oi-iert Iner t(51 Itp 
Why of the Hebrew women? This 
indicates that it was given to all the 
Egyptian women, but it did not suck, because God 
said: "The mouth that will speak to me one day 
should suck the unclean? (Sotah, 12, 2). This is also 
mentioned in XXVIII, 14. - Muhammad makes 
Moses consider his murder of the Egyptian as 
something sinful and feel remorse about it (XXVI, 
19). 

and XXVIII, 14), which is against the Jewish view: 
nerl now 5e losE4 wm. Klo... 145 
nee 

rir, inn men riz7 rtk Ipkre 132 "the verse Ps. 24, 4 
refers (according to the reading of the Khthib: 
"who did not take away his soul out of vain") to 
the 
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Soul of the Egyptian, which Moses did not remove 
until he had examined his case judicially and seen 
that he deserved death" (Mid. Rab. on 2 M. Par. 5). 
But that the same man, whom he freed from the 
Egyptian, had a quarrel again the next day, with an 
Egyptian, and, because he did not want to help him 
and rebuked him for his quarrelsomeness, drove him 
away (XXVIII, 17 ff), is mere embellishment, as is 
also the rather beautiful invention of a man who 
admonishes Moses to go away (v. 19). His flight to 
Midian and his stay there is told very briefly, but 
there is also an erroneous change in that instead of 
the seven daughters of the Midianite (2 M. 2, 16) he 
only speaks of two (XXVIII, 23). Instead of the 
apparition in the thorn bush being the reason for 
Moses to leave Midian according to the biblical 
account (2 M. ch. 3), Muhammad erroneously lets 
Moses make the decision earlier and gives him the 
apparition on the way. (XXVIII, 29). In a strange 
way, the appearance before Pharaoh is always so 
closely connected with this order that in some places 
the command of God is immediately followed by 
Pharaoh's answer, without first mentioning that 
Moses and Aaron then went to Egypt, did the 
miracles before Pharaoh and admonished him. In 
such passages, however, where only the admonition 
of Moses to Pharaoh is told, without the preceding 
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"The first part of the story, which is to report the 
events, is of course given elsewhere, - and: zWas again 
with modifications. Pharaoh so)? your Moses ‘his 
murder of the Egyptian have reproached: (XXVI, -17 
ff.), which is a very simple Er- dichtung, .but the. 
Literal sense of the scripture 
2 M. 2, 23..and 4, '19 Contradicts, if - not the' 
explanation of Mid. Rab. to 2 M. Par. .1 is added: zerj 
y-,3ttni 3ntme, Dnep 75n nn~i rin "the king .of Egypt 
died (2M. 2, 23) ie. he became leprous, and the 
AuEsátziger is equal to a dead man" and likewise 
Par. 5: crem 5e gryz 
'72 N.t.s ep5.1*92 re oy rrj DT an oTz314, Inh rrnInn e 2 r 
li te Inn died are all who seek thy life (2 M. 4, 
19), died they would have been, it was Dathan and 
Abhiram, who were involved in Korah's dispute? 
But this is only to say that they were destitute*)." - 
Furthermore, Moses is said to have made the sign of 
the leprosy of his hand before Pharaoh (VII, 105 and 
XXVI, 32), of which nothing is mentioned ir. the 
Scriptures (2 M. 7, 8 ff.), but in agreement with Pirke 
Rabbi Eliezer trans. 48, where it says: 174:n 4telon 
own$ tri nat a5re,2 !min! melprn. i~n5 SET. 

He put his hand into his lap and pulled it out, 
white as snow from the leprosy, 


*Dathan and Abhiram are, according to Mid. Rab. to 2 M. 
Par. 1, the two disputants, whose one accused Moses of 
his death blow. 
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They also put their hand into her womb and pulled 
her out, white as snow from the leprosy." 
The summoned magicians, who in the beginning, in the 
-Against divine entreaties according to their 

* (VII, 110. XXVI, 140), become believers as soon as 
they see their snakes entwined with Moses' snakes, 
praise God and are not intimidated by Pharaoh's 
threats, which is contrary to the Bible, where a mere 
hint of such a confession is found only after the 
plague of lice (2 M. 8, 15). 8, 15); but among his 
people only his tribe believed him (X, 83'1, ne n 11127 
42 VJ e3e '25 5e tPtte "the tribe of Levi was free 
from hard work" (Mid. Rab. to 2 M. Par. 5). 
Pharaoh himself, however, was also a sorcerer, for 
which, in my view, he is apt in his address to the rest 
of the sorcerers XX, 74 and XXVI, 
48 issues, consistent w i t h : now rünQ 
TT.15N 'euteS "Pharaoh, who lived in Moses' time, 
was a great sorcerer", (Mid. Jalkut ch. 182), but in other 
passages, (XXVI, 128. XXVIII, 38) he even ascribes 
divinity to himself, which appearance shall probably 
be valid among the people, what also the Jewish 
legend ausge- bi Ide t:reinr*p"??1-4DZ Ip .e 
Oretrit?nne 
mtv.v. ni.tz '5. mex. 'PUr)N 2; evr l.a 
"he said to them: already from the beginning speak 


*) The suffix is to be referred to Moses, as some Arabic 
interpreters do in Beidhawi (Henzii fragm. arab. p. 193) 
and in Elpherar. 
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You lie, because I am the Lord of the Far, I have 
created myself as well as the Nile, asit is said of it 
(Ezek. 29, 3): mine is my river and I have made it" 
(Mid. Rab. to 2 M. Par. 5). About the river he speaks 
also thus XLIII, 50: "mine is the kingdom of Egypt 
and the rivers that flow under me", where Elpherar 
to 

01 among others noted: 5,44 313 
Elchazan says: by my command." - A quite new, but 
quite lovely poem is that of a pious Egyptian who 
warns his countrymen not to despise the teachings of 
Moses and not to persecute him (XL, 29 ff), where 
individual features remind of reminiscences; thus the 
words v. 29 
If he is a liar, his lie will come upon him; if he is 
truthful, you will be punished", similarity with the 
words of Gamaliel in the Gospels; also the memory of 
Joseph (v. 36) is found in an admittedly quite 
different Jewish sense: o m 35ti" if Joseph had 
not been alive, we would not be living" (Mid. Rab. zn 
2 M. Par. 1). 
- With the plagues Mohammed is not in the clear, in 
some places he speaks of nine, (XVII, 103. XXVII, 
112), in another (VII, 130) he enumerates five, which 
are in the following order: Flood, deer, vermin, frogs, 
blood; and cannot be further reproved for the 
disorderliness and deficiency of some, since here, just 
as little as the Psalmist (e.g. Ps. 105, 28 ff.) 
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But the false reckoning of the flood, which is not to be 
confused with the sinking into the sea, to which he 
only comes to speak in v. 132, can well be claimed as 
evidence of lack of proper knowledge of it. - Also the 
fear of the Israelites at the approach of the Egyptians 
to the sea (2 M. 14, 10 ff.) is reported, XXVI, 61 ff. - 
Now a circumstance is reported, which again is 
borrowed from the Jewish saga, but because of 
unfamiliarity with the source was almost entirely 
misunderstood; this is namely expressed X, 90 ff, 
which is to be translated thus: " And we led the sons of 
Israel through the sea, but Pharaoh and his armies 
followed him with reluctant and hostile intent, until 
drowning came upon them , then he (Pharaoh) said: I 
believe that there is no God except the one in whom 
the sons of Israel believed, and I am now of the godly 
(whereupon God, perhaps to be read in the first 
person, so that this verse is still words of Pharaoh, 
repents and only the other verse expresses God's 
answer) You were rebellious before and of the 
corruptors, but now we will save you with your body, 
so that you will be a sign for the coming generation*). 


*) Not one Arab. explainer among those whom Elpherar cites 
seems to have had an inkling of the given interpretation, so 
appropriate to the words; however, it is not entirely 
unknown to Beidhawi. Among others 
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simple sense of the words entered by others. 
:was squeezed and screwed because they were given the following 
‘jew. saga "unknown: was: rePP h;lterlO Ob. e 3/17 
Inett mei 'rv't.i nz ,1 1i'9,1! 1P -ote. ciráq 
rem; Nt;$ 'ete ryel reg fite; i3 regne inier43 
' 10.0, nt?. wr.! 2.1 1' 231. 514p]1 , 'n 4124 ; 

in jámd ins X 05 omtr rr,p trtyz21111iN Tile41: nrc 
~~n7nyn with lemk-Te r t M ete i: l'Pne "Recognize the. 
high power of repentance! Pharaoh,king of Egypt, 
expressed himself very ungodly: w e r is God that I 
listen to seir voice? (2 M. 5, 2), but since he also 
repented with the same expression: who is like you 
among the gods, O Lord! (15, 11), God saved him from 
the midst of the dead, for it says: "I almost stretched 
out my hand and struck you (9, 15), but God let him 
live, so that he might tell of his power and strength, as 
it says in the following verse. (16)" (Pirke Rabbi 
Eliezer, trans. 43, cf. Midrash on Ps. 106, M. Jalkut 
ch. 238). - At 

Explanations are namely his words (with Henzii ask. arab. 

p. 201): 3.,-,3 icec b E3,9 ekkui etc. 

422 tUlteCe,7 542 cya" andtheretain 

wi r you, we will bring you up from where your people 

have fallen, from the depths of the sea and we will 

want to put you in the dry", and later: 

Udoid "with your body, i.e. completely unharmed. 
On the other hand, he does not know how to explain the 
following words: "so that you may be a sign for the coming 


generation" in any other way than in the usual way, 
namely as a deterrent and warning. 
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of the incident with the striking of the rock, 
Muhammad makes twelve springs gush forth, so that 
each individual tribe*) has its source for itself, 
probably an amalgamation of the story at Rephidim, 
where the rock is struck (2 M. 16, 6, with that at 
Elim, where they find twelve springs (15, 27), of 
which the explainer Rashi, probably after process of 
earlier, says: itey, trg.te Qo 

enniP Imme "they found themselves ready for 
them, equal in number to the twelve tribes." - When 
they finally came to the law, they are said to have 
resisted, but God threatened them that he would 
overthrow the mountain over them if they did not 
accept the law (IL 60. 87. VII, 170) r rl' 4' 4D, " 
IM le " I cover the mountain over you like a 
basin" (Abodah Sarah 2, 2), Now, however, they 
demand to see God themselves, die at the sight of 
him, and are awakened again (IL, 52 ff. IV, 152) 
iri'z'm 9enttr2 e5rire 
eip nrc ry, rezi .ne + ;;11 ep vprin Y lizz attr!. 

nesl z: 1111 nes, itzp nes ers5es 1.1e17 17 


mr.1: 5 uar29 lece Dr3 ei5? z'km. pinn 
Lotnot although the twelve sons of Jacob are 
alsocalled by him 1 1 e Vv 2T ; however VII, 160 


9.i 
and at are used next to each other in completely the same 


sense, so that one recognizes the same meaning of both and 
therefore one can transfer Lot with full right with "stem". 


11 
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Trim 5 r.i ers Dr up; 01-7 t rare 

r2r tin; wetz et2 eh erzien: 2E5n c*nnn Dev ne, 

. no TeAr7! 9e 'IM! 21 D'r1P. TA‘ write 5?, ter; i. 
nze.D nee "Two things the 'Israelites demanded.: 

from God, that they might see his glory and hear his 
voice, and both were granted to them, as it is said: 
Behold, the Lord our God has shown us his glory and 
greatness, and we have heard his voice out of the fire 
(5 M. 5, 21). Then they had no strength to stand; when 
they came to Sinai and he appeared to them, their 
souls fled away by his speaking, as it is said: my 
soul went out when he spoke (FL L. 5, 6). But the Law 
(Torah) prayed to God for them, saying: "Does a king 
marry his daughter and kill his household? The whole 
world rejoices (because of my appearance) and your 
children (the Israelites) should die? Immediately their 
soulreturned,thereforei t is said: the teaching 
of God is perfect, bring back the soul (Ps. 49, 8)." The 
story with the calf is now again of the kind that he 
could embellish as he pleased, mostly according to the 
procedure of the rabbis. They would have almost 
killed Aaron if he had not made them a calf (VII, 1 
50):anSmgytzterAS5rilir34 
-orqtirje"AronsahdenChur(der 
He thought, "If I do not listen to them, they will do to 
me what they did to Chur" (Sanhedrin, 5). 
According to 


Another statement (XX, 87. 90. 96) says that one of 
the Israelites, named ; el...J1, has seduced them into 
doing this. 

He leads and also makes the calf, which may have 
originated from 5mtp, Samael, who is said to have 
been helpful in its making, but in any case has 
formed in Mohammed's head in a different way. 
According to him, he is one of the Israelites present, 
who is then punished by Moses (verse 97) like the 
eternal Jew in the Christian saga with eternal 

wandering, so` that he is 


must always say "no touch!" 3Itis 

obvious from the saga that it is composed of different 
41 pieces. That one 

an-.der Israelit als Aaron das Kalb gemacht, ist 
also not strange to the Jewish legend, according to 
which Micha 41 occurs in the book of Judges 17 ff., is 
said to have been active, cf. Rashi on Sanh. 101, 9, 
whence it also comes that several Arabs claim that 
Samiri is one and the same person with Micha, cf. 
Ahmed, ben Idris in Hottinger, hist. orient. p. 84. 
Now, however, Mohammed had perhaps in confusion 
with Samael formed the name Samiri, as also a 
Samaritan is called; to these, however, this is 
attributed by the Arabs, they said, do not touch us, cf. 
Makarizi with de Sacy, ehrest. arabe I, 113 (after 
the second , 189 after the first edition) : crr 3,3 4 


NU. 44.3 ,SÁ and 
furthermore B, AL.3t, — Lxb'.L04;-A,,L5 yl 3L3 
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>Je tiy e (to which passage de Sacy also 
cites ours from the Koran with the words of Bei- 
dhawi) with how much right, is freely unknown, 
perhaps merely by confusion with a sect of Pharisees, 
if I am not mistaken, described by the Talmud as 
bad, which he calls Itetprl 512 rine "The separated 
one: do not touch me! In any case, the Samaritans of 
the later Arabs are known by this name, and 
Mohammed also knew them by this name. 

Calf attached the name, eml...Jt, Samaritan, so- 


he was the founder of this sect and from him must 
also derive the non-touching, which was known as 
punishment to him from the similar story of the 
eternal Jew. - But the calf bleated when it came forth 
(VII, 147. XX, 90) ete,11 ru!) ;12`15u4iLi2 n i y r 5; m y 
)49g°lnkman; 5nty.inier Sene ne. "The 
calf came forth (2 M. 22:21), roaring, when the 
Israelites saw it. R. Yehudah says: Samael entered it 
and roared to deceive the Israe- lites" (Pirke Rabbi 
Eliezer, trans. 45). The quotation VII, 159, that 
among the people of Moses there was a tribe that 
remained with the true, seems to refer to the tribe of 
Levi, and specifically to this incident with the calf, 
although it could refer to their faith in Moses' 
sending to Pharaoh, of which above (p. 157). With 
our history it is 2.M. 
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'32, 26 mentioned, which is also Pirke Rabbi Eliezer, 

trans. 45, is so explained : ney.t:g; ite riete 145 e. 

—25  535Te9t1,1 13/? *:'rieb igg,> ;a "From 
M. 32, 26 shows that the tribe of Levi was not 

involved in the incident of the golden calf. The 

Arabian commentators bring to our place the most 

unedifying fables. 


In the following incidents there are 
abbreviations, but neither changes nor 
embellishments, only the dispute with Korah gives 
rise to some. The latter had such wealth that a mass 
of strong men had to carry the keys to the treasuries ( 
XXVII,76)erpnrleczneP nilbehe 
r'A.n the Mitpt2 n7 Ste hexni iruns, le zy, lege leev 

5m 1.23, take 111. 3; nl-2q "Three treasures 
Joseph buried in Egypt, one became known to Korah. 
Wealth is stored up for its owner's own destruction 
(Eccl. 5, 12) may well be applied to Korah's wealth. 
A load of three hundred white mules were the keys to 
the treasuries of Korah." The fact that he was over- 
important because of the wealth and was provoked to 
quarrel, lies also in this talm. Mohamed embellishes 
this in a quite beautiful way. Now XXXIII, 69 can 
refer to this quarrel, where it is said that some had 
accused Moses, but God had exempted him from 
what they had reproached him with, 
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would have purified. And to this also some 
commentators refer it, telling the 


foll 
owing story, which we give in the words of Elpherar 
: 31:4 
Lola Lida:s ovu ut 9 £it2it 
o913 JJ913 0-04 9213 U41t ui!) 


"Abu! Aliah says that it refers to the fact that Korah 
hired a prostitute who reproached Moses for her 
adultery in front of all the people, so God silenced 
her, cleansed Moses of it, and destroyed Korah," and 
this is said to have happened after Moses made 
known his law on adultery and answered in the 
affirmative the question of whether it applied to 
himself as well. Cf. Abulf. hist. anteisl. p. 32. p. 32. 
The rabbis also know about this: ilt2 rje. 52 5bn nen 
yen part reg mrveree 1t ynm 1kant "Moses heard 
and fell on his face (4 M. 16, 4). What did he hear? 
That he was accused of consorting with a strange 
wife," according to another, even mistakenly; 
"everyone suspected his wife because of Moses" 
(Sanhedrin 110). - Other interpreters understand 
under this accusation that he killed Aaron because he 
was only alone with him on Mount Hor, from which 
he was cleansed by the angels showing Aaron's 
corpse*), also according to the preface. 


19 At Elpherar,,jle =LA Li illjx; 131.33 
GIP 01.5 x.1:3 ei! vie t; cat 241 d 
aalt 14.5 a.laiie~S, t l ai Nt i, lers 1Q 3.21; ? Cf. 
Abulfeda hist. anteis. P. 32 and 34 
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gange of rabbins: rrete, u4 tem rrylrj eni.: 1: 
2 12v1 alt rage a7 - 4 2555775 ; uter -?g let 0 
itee way sin. T nvg, 1774p Dryt ans rit; Int 
iire 1Virl D".01 n4 D'Perirr 

.91^* e Mg' 3e5,Q; reg Dre 5R0:: 

riet Ireit rter:9 nee tui reiel re 

learn It? '"?erel'irte3rele ; 
rirle n1” -'J es?" -gre meT,P, MAterine n'etn 
"The whole community saw that Aaron died (4 M. 
20, 29). When Moses and Elasar came down from 
the mountain, the whole community gathered 
against them, asking them: where is Aaron? but 
they said: he is dead. - How can the angel of death 
come to a man who has already resisted him once 
and held him back, because it is said: he (Aaron) 
stood between the dead and the living, but the 
plague stopped (-17, 13), if you bring him, it is 
good, if not, we will stone you. - Immediately Moses 
prayed: Lord of the world, bring me out of 
suspicion! Immediately God opened the 'cave and 
showed him to them, and this is what the passage 
refers to: the whole congregation saw, etc.'. 
(Midrash Tanchuma on the passage). - A third, 
rather tasteless fable, which the commentators still 
cite and which is considered by them to be almost 
the surest one to cause the verse, I pass over here 
completely, because I do not find a Jewish source 
for it. The most correct, however, is what Wahl 
already remarks, that it refers to the accusations of 
Aaron and Miriam, whereof 4 M. 12, 1 ff. Also 
LXL 5 is short of the answer 
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Moses' against the disputants, where the exegetes 
only give the fable not mentioned by us, exactly 
because here, as in the second place, they only repeat 
the most common opinion. But this cannot keep us 
from holding our opinion. - I could find no trace in 
Jewish writings of the journey toldin XVIII, 59- 
82, although the colorite is Jewish. He is said to have 
gone with his servant to see the confluence of the two 
seas, forgetting a fish which they wanted to take for 
food and which jumped into the sea. When they went 
back to look for it, they said, they encountered a 
servant of God who went along with them on the 
journey, but foretold them that his actions would 
incur their displeasure. He sank a ship, killed a 
young man and supported a wall, and only when they 
separated does he give sufficient reasons for these 
actions. - Also the following 


Narrative of,, .;fit ys (XVIII, 82-99) might well refer to 
Moses the Radiant, (2 M. 34, 29. ff.) if anything of the 
kind were known of him. 


Of the individual laws that are historically 
mentioned in the Koran (whose place is in the 
appendix) only that of the red cow (4. M. 19, 2 ff.) 
offers a material for the narration II, 63-68 in a 
rather nonsensical breadth and with multiple errors. 
First, he confuses it with the calf in verse 67, 
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who is killed for one by unknown hands (5 M. 21. 2 
ff.), then even (verse 68) revives the dead person by 
hitting him with a piece of the same. With such gross 
distortions, we have to give him the 


small error that the cow is a de "one year old" 
(verse 63) in contradiction with the rabb..: 

n' that it must be a two-year one (e.g. Midrash 
Rab. to 4 M. Par. 19). 


From people involved in the story of Moses 


intervene; have we Pharaoh; .-a, i Aaron, , 


‘and Korah,, li, already done, others more er- 
mentioned and therefore still some of them hiniu- 


0 


add. So Miriam, ,-..4. high value the scripture 
already attaches to it, calling it ne:" higher still the 
rabbis, testifying of it, 12te 145 With? mem ra, m.7,4 
t2re, ri51, rint, mre41 ;et) 
"Over Miriam the angel of death had no power, but 
she died by divine breath; likewise worms did not 
invade her" (Babha 

Bathra 17). In Muhammad, 1,5 .6.c 


OF 407 mother of Jesus", cf. III. lieber- 
scriptureand verse 30 ff. XIX and esp. Although her 
nameisnot mentioned in XXVIII, 10, where she is 
mentioned in the story of Moses, there is not the 
slightest doubt that Muhammad had both of 
them. 
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Mary for one and the same person, since the talm. 
It is very easy that the talm. saying that she did not 
die by the angel of death could be extended to such 
a long, if not eternal life, especially in the case of 
Mohammed, who is rather arbitrary with the 
chronology. 


The other person interwoven in Moses' story is 
his father-in-law Jethro. Now his name is not 
mentioned in the history of Moses as well as Miriam's 
(XXVIII, 23 ff.), so that the Islamic saga does not 
mention this Midianite, as the 
*Koran badly designates the father-in-law, although 
he connects him with Schoaib - which is the 
Arab. name of Jethro, of which immediately - but 
admits not exactly without contradiction that he is 
the same: so Elpherar to XXVIII, 23 : eLswa. l 
t,, a. 91. et. 4l, ivih M; 

3133 4alho 

ZJ. a3 BEA 0 91555 2, siree @. 

pol Je.) J.,t33 .. 4.13 J... .3 "There is confusion 
about the name of her (Moses' wife's) father; several 
say it is the prophet Shoahib, others Jethro, brother 
son of Shoahib, but the latter had died before ..... 
also they say it was a man who believed in Shoaib." 
The most common legend, however, is that it was 
Shoaib himself, as well as Elpherar always calls him 
in the wake of the incident; so also tells Abulfeda hist. 
anteis. S. 30 
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This is exactly what Shoaib says, without citing 
any other opinion. Although the name is not 
mentioned in the Koran, there are other incidents 
from him that are independent of the life of Moses, 
namely the admonition to the Midianites, which is 
given by the rabbis as the cause of their hatred 
against him (2 M, 2, 17); Muhammad now took up 
the admonition without mentioning the 
consequence that resulted from it, and which 
entangled him in the life of Moses, but rather let 
the Midianites be punished in the same way. The 
passages are: VII, 83-92, XI, 85-99, XXII, 43, XXV, 
40, XXVI, 

176 -192 . XXIX, 35 and 36. XXXVIII, 12. L, 
12 and 13. What the rabbis communicate of this is 
this: 7. 14re r45r 12nies y2re inn 
ri:r1 nyz %-am vn5r3 a z4..zis 1 '2, 1# 5e2 1} n5 DIng 701 
NW, -12 rpren nee -117 r.Th nr4e Thn mzs rette re-ji 


ZM tYtrde 'Trtreg32 271 


Mg? " ePten tee, ItpD D2,t Inn; "e, r2] 1!P!!9 
rk5;rip rtn,, ri5? t; e 15 ri5reernlrink5b73. 
e5pr4 5: n9") tryyj ceA4 %Jee nNIX1? 


vr;11J De -An. Dem rin v2b ren -Npk5 Darei Du- 


irirez t Ne "ThePriesterMidian'sha 


d seven daughters (2 M. 2, 16), God hates idolatry 
and should give Moses a place of refuge with an 
idolater? Our teachers tell us about this: Jethro was a 
priest of the idol, but he recognized its worthlessness, 


despised idolatry and thought to convert. 
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even before Moses came. Then he called his 
townsmen and told them, "Until now I have served 
you, but now I am old, choose another priest," and 
gave them the utensils. Then they put a ban on him, 
so that no one would deal with him, no one would do 
him any work, no one would feed his flock, and when 
he asked the shepherds to do this, they did not do it. 
The shepherds came and drove them away (17). 
Would it be possible? Jethro was priest of Midian 
and the shepherds drove out his daughters? But this 
indicates that they put him under ban and therefore 
drove out his daughters." (Mid. Rab. on 2 M. par. 1). - 
In the mouths ofthep eo ple. or more likely 
of Muhammad, the legend was embellished that he 
also wanted to convert his countrymen to this faith 
and that they were punished because of their unbelief. 
An accusation that is brought up against them, or 
rather the point of the exhortation that is made 
especially noticeable (V1I, 83. XI, 86), to give right 
measure and weight, must probably also be based on 
something, which 'however did not strike me in 
Jewish writings. Jethro, however, again shows himself 
to be an exhorter in Mohammed's sense. He exhorts 
to the last day (XXIX, 35), claims not to expect a 
reward (XXVI, 180), but his townspeople reproach 
him for not performing miracles (XXVI, 186 and 
187). 

' I have here the Data and Citata so hin- 
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as if there were no doubt at all that all these passages 
were about Jethro; however, this could well be 
objected to. It finds 


because here is a completely different name 

and why Jethro came to this one is not clear. However, 
we must first try to prove the identity of Shoaib with 
Jethro and then present our suppositions, why the 
name-rich Jethro also came to this one. First of all, 
the unity here results from the fact that those to 
whom he was sent, VII, 


83, XI, 85. XXIX, 35, daA, XXII, 43, .0.d- yl-s1,33 


where, «9.3 is regarded as the name of a city, are 
called "Midianites", furthermore, in the two first 
passages the incident with him between Loth's and 
Moses is told; now, however, there is also really 
found in the Rabbis an allusion quite capable of this 
education, so nothing significant can be opposed to 
the probable assumption 1. 


*) May now after all Ahmed ben Elselim (at Mar. to VIT, 83) 
claim, it is the opinion of .,,0 345LIS "a bunch of fools", 
Some Jethro as father 
deesmS choaib (as Elpherar to VII, 83: 

w -} Others call him his brother's son (cf. the 

If we consider the passage of Elpherar (XXVIII, 23) 
mentioned above on p. 104, they are only confused by the 
difference in names and the ignorance of the source from 
which Muhammad here, as often, drew. 
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Jethro is the same person, very little can be taught. 
Muhammad may have confused the name r.2,'n, 
which is also very often attributed to him and which 
was probably pronounced Choba b, with Schoaib 
. Perhaps an etymological interpretation can be 
thought of; the rabbis claim that in Jethro's garden 
the staff grew, which Moses used under the name of 
cYrr5erz ntm, the divine, later on 


now is called /Leinstaff, and can 
betaken as the owner of the staff. If now Schoaib is 
the same as Jethro, then also places are, in which 
That one is mentioned without those to whom he is 


is sent,,, bxdo are called, also here to move, as this 
is the case XXVI, 176 tb, and we get so now also a 


new name for the Midianites, namely 47? yas 1G2 


men of the Gebtisch "*), which still occur XXXVIII 
42. and 

L. 43, which name obviously derives from r129, 
Dorn- strauche, which was in their area. The defense 
of the inclusion of two passages is therefore still 
incumbent on us, namely of XXV, 40 and 

L. 12, which becomes all the more difficult for us 
since we have Mo- hammed ourselves to carry out 


our opinion, 
*) So also Elpherar to VII, 83: ji....23t ylst., 


eeto 4 JU 
9 but what the same Elpherar to XXVL, 177 yet not 


gladly admits, because with o,,L1ao Schoaib as 149,64, her 
brother is mentioned, but not with the 
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have to accuse of a misunderstanding. In 
For these the Shoahib is not remembered, but those 
which are set up as a warning are called 
)t"MánnerdesBrunnes",ohnes. 

however further into the detail of any history would 
be entered. Now, furthermore, these L, 12 are 
mentioned next to the men of the bush, and it seems 
so certain that Mohammed considered them as two 
different ones, but nevertheless we allow ourselves to 
believe in their real identity. The real reason for the 
occurrence of Jethro in the Koran is, as already 
noted, the quarrel of the shepherds with the 
shepherd's daughters, although this is not even 
mentioned in the Koran, and it is therefore easy to 
understand that the Jews also sometimes called the 
Midianites by this name. But there is no other 
incident of the persons mentioned in the Koran that 
would justify this name, even the story of Jacob at the 
well, apart from the fact that there is not the slightest 
allusion to it in the Koran, does not have a hostile- 
blessed character in itself, and so the assumption that 
the Jews were the ones who were called the Midianites 
is not correct. 

probably not too daring that the That after all three 


005 PO oe 


o€2.Z, 7J1..5'..4:4 and ffu il yls vot are the same, 
but only the first ones were used by Muhammad in 
the same sense, the latter ones as different. However, 
even among the Arabs this legend seems to have 
been preserved; to 
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XXV, 40 Elpherar gives among other explanations 


also this: Letz laya 313 
Leat. J€ yr ,01;:d429cpaead 

053 -A fiL 22,, i t; a1.4.73 4.A 

9L3 uf -*4 "t4. PA! - 54 44' e 'A.ta Cdt 

Ia, e. 1, 'gie, elex3, ,, eges "Wahb says 


the people of the well sat by it (the well-. 

(The shepherds were serving idols), God sent the 
Shoahib to admonish them to Islam (godliness), but 
they persisted in their error and in trying to harm the 
Shoahib. While they were sitting around the well in 
their dwellings, the well broke away and fell on them 
and their dwellings, so that they all perished. 
Likewise Dschelaal Eddin (at Mar. to XXV, 40): 
J4; Je3 mi, tei ty4 "their prophet is called by some 
Shoaib, by some otherwise." This concession of the 
Arabs very much confirms our opinion. 

Another person of the Mosaic age of quite 
importance is said to be alluded to in VII, 174 and 
175, as several Arabic commentators claim, but 
which many others deny; Elpherar, in fact, gives 
four different relations to this passage, the first of 
which is to Balaam, for which he cites the authorities 
of several, and tells the story of Balaam almost in 
accordance with the biblical one; he calls him, 
after 


*) Must obviously mean Leei.t,. 
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Some;j eLA cye .*A13 according to others gle 2, 
a?. Also Dschelaal Eddin and Zamachscheri (with 
Mar. to the St.) refer it to him and call him eleven 
oe. 

Further, no persons are found who intervene 
in the life of Moses orare even effective at his time, 
and so the second piece would be 
finished. 


/2 


Third piece. 


Thedreidasganzelsraelbeherrsch 
en - the kings. 


The history immediately following Moses, 
epitomizing the time of the judges, either did not 
seem suitable to Muhammad for  edifying 
contemplations, which is improbable, since the 
history of that heroic time was completely in 
accordance with his sense and purpose, or it was 
completely unknown to him, which is already evident 
from the fact that he speaks of the event of the king's 
election as being of 


9 0.. 


of aLe ..... "4 4 (II, 247), which is probably 
nothing 

other than immediately or very soon after Moses. 
Also Saul is still very much in the background with 
him, and his story is known to him partly in a very 
abbreviated way, partly his historical personality was 
so little firmly formed with him that he attributes to 
him the events of others. The passage dealing with 
him is IL, 217-253, where his story is told in the 
following way. After Moses, the Israelites demanded 
a king, so that they could be in the 
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The prophet said that Saul was sent by God, but he 
still seemed to be of little importance to the people 
(10:27). As a sign that the government belonged 
to him, the prophet announced the return of the ark 
of the covenant. Saul then tested his troops by saying 
that whoever did not drink water without licking it 
up with his hand belonged to his party, which 
very few did; but even these became afraid of 
Goliath and his armies, whom David finally defeated 
and thus received the rule. The fact that 

through him the ark of the covenant comes back 
(because this is how verse 249 is to be understood, 
perhaps it is also better to say 


v.) iLdt,; delL to read) argues with Scripture, according to 
which (I. Sam. 5) came back earlier. - The incident 
with the test of the troops is obviously a mixture with 
Gideon, of whom the scripture (Judges 7, 5 ff.) tells 
this, due to the similar story with the prohibition of 
food by Saul (I Sam. 14, 24 ff.), and this confusion 
with Gideon also justified the statement that only few 
Muthige followed Saul. - The name of the prophet is 
not mentioned, as well as the later Arabs are 
uncertain about this and Beidhawi: 

k e 

yt (? )4 '4;! ) 0," 4-e Ip... noted. Saul is 
called uv, 2.12 probably of 31..G, to be long which 

merit of -size (I Sam. 9, 2. 10, 23) 
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Mohammed also emphasizes in the Koran (verse 
248), and this derivation is already given by 
Beidhawi; 


But Goliath is called w..1. 


The personality of David, '.9'.), is now held 
more firmly in Koran, but the actual history of his life 
is hardly touched. Apart from his victory over 
Goliath, mentioned in passing in Saul, the story of the 
Bathsaba is only entailed. 

fernt hinted at by the fact that - apart from Has 


That he must have been in reference to them XXXVIII, 16 i e: 
"repentant" - the case of law (I. K. 12, 1 ff.) invented 


by the prophets Nathan to the parable is told 
(XXXVIII, 20-23) and then 23-26) is added, David 
had noticed that this had been a hint, and he after 
done 

The dispute, however, is not narrated by the prophet, 
but Muhammad actually has two disputants come to 
David. Then XXI, 78. is still mentioned his and 
Solomon's apt judgment on the occasion of a dispute 
unknown to us about the grazing of shepherds in 
foreign fields at night time. A strange circumstance is 
further stated (XXI, 79. XXXIV, 10. XXXVIII, 16-20), 
that David forced the mountains and the birds 
to praise God with him, which, as Wahl correctly 
remarks, is due to David's poetic, all-living and 
reason-gifted address to the creatures to praise God 
with him. 
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stood. According to XXI, 80, the discovery of the 
armor is said to be due to him, although the scripture 
already speaks very much of that of Goliath, and 
probably only David's fame in war was the reason for 
this legend; XX VII, 15 there is a general mention of 
him. The Sunna, 148, also commemorates his little 
sleep, Elpherar at XXXVIII, 16 in a long series of 
traditions that begins with Ibn 'Abbas and ends with 
'Amru: a21.3.4124A.42.3()3ta)eloo>1S yj 
.014, "the messenger of God said: (David) 
slept half the night, then got up a third and slept 
again the sixth part", of which 
also the rabbis speak, based on the verse 


at midnight I rise to thank Thee" in- which they 
claim he slept only 'Drez ree "for sixty breaths 
(Berachoth 3, b). Also 


as 


as the poet of the psalms | ;. ij, he is known to him, 


IV, 161. XVII, 57.- In his time also the incident with 
the Sabbath violators, who were turned into monkeys 
for punishment, is supposed to have happened; this is 
reported in the Koran II, 61. IV, 50. V, 65. VII, 166, 
always only in general, without closer indication of 
the circumstances and time, as well as vice versa V, 82 
the time, but not the fact is indicated; with the Jews 
however no trace of it is found. 


Solomon's,, Leti,, life is in and of itself 
insignificant, and only the words written by him in 
the Scripture 
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His praised wisdom makes him the hero of the whole 
Orient, and therefore one could perhaps expect much 
more from him in the Koran than is actually found. 
Mobammed XXVII, 15 and 46 also speaks of his 
wisdom, where it is emphasized that he understood 
the language of the birds, which is also reported by 
the rabbis on the occasion of I. K. 5, 13 "and he 
spoke of the trees and so on"; also the winds, the 
currents, and the currents of the earth. 


(et, here yet probably airy spirits equal Hm: 3" 


XXXIV, 11 and 12. XXXVIII, 35-40, which is also 
told, for example, in the second Targum to the Book 
of Esther I, 2: 

7.111 tilp rj rre.'z.: of 111" ry 421 rire. 1 1" Prre" "him! 
would be obedient demons of various kinds, and the 
evil spirits were handed over to him", which legend 
first arose from a false conception 

of the e:12 /.! Eccl. 2, 8 originates. - As once, 


so Mohammed tells, the bird a.easP, hoopoe, was 
missing in his company and he considered him 
apostate, so he threatened to kill him, behold he came 
with the news, to have discovered a country, which 
Solomon did not know yet and which was - not 
subject to him, the country Saba, where the people 
worship the sun together with the queen. Solomon 
sent him a letter, urging them to accept the unity of 
God, and at the same time he moved in with his 
troops and took the chair of the king. 
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to the queen through a ministering angel. She had 
already converted earlier, came into Solomon's 
camp, he let her before him into a hall, whose floor 
was of glass, she, believing it to be water, uncovered 
herself (XXVII, 20-46). The same story is found in 
the second Targum to the Book of Esther, with some 
additional circumstances, which I will leave here. 


"Immediately the wild cock was searched for 
among the birds and was not found, and the king 
angrily ordered that it be brought in and wanted to 
destroy it. Then the wild cock replied to the king: 
My lord the king, take heed and listen to my 
words! For three months I have been flying all over 
the world to find the city that does not obey you. 
Then I saw a city in the east, called Ki tor, there are 
many people, but one woman rules them all, she is 
called Queen of Seba; now if it pleases you, my lord 
king, I will go to that city, bind its kings with chains 
and its rulers with iron fetters and bring them here. 
And it pleased the king, and the scribes were called, 
and they set letters, and bound them on the wing of 
the wild cock. He came to the queen, she noticed a 
letter tied to his wing, she untied it, and this was its 
content : From me, King Solomon, greetings to you 
and your princes ! You know well that God has 
made me 
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Kings set over the beasts of the field, birds of the sky, 
demons, spirits and night spirits (Alpe), all kings of 
all heavenly regions approach me humbly, if you also 
want this, then great honor is shown to you, if not, 
then I send over you kings, legions and horsemen. 
The kings are the beasts of the field, the horsemen 
birds of the sky, the armies demons and spirits, the 
alps are the legions that strangle you on your beds. 
When the queen read this, she tore her clothes and 
called the elders and lords and said: do you know 
what King Solomon sent me? they said: we do not 
know and respect him. But the queen did not trust 
them, and called mariners and sent gifts to the king, 
and after three years she came herself. When the king 
heard that shewas there, he sat down in a glass 
chamber, she thought that the king was sitting in the 
water and uncovered himself to go through. When 
she saw his glory, she said (I. K. 10, 9): "May the 
Lord your God be praised, who was pleased with you 
to sit on the throne of the government, to exercise 
mercy and justice. Now the little amendment that 
Muhammad makes a matter of religion out of a 
matter of government and that 

he has the letter, t..;IT., -— "1D arg . begin, 
(verse 30) we must credit him. Solomon also built 
the temple with the help of the spirits, 
which continued even after his death, in that 
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he remained sitting on his chair until a worm gnawed 
him (XXXIV, 13), cf. about this for instance Giftla&. 
68. but once, when he proved overconfident, he was 
expelled from the dominion, and a spirit ruled in his 
place until he repented (XXXVIII, 33-35), about 
which shortly San- hedrin 20 : 51y rilS5te, zer 'Are 
Mi'5,17 77. rifS5t9, ete 
121'e Mn:?? '5 PA? Lee elg reA 
5p, nTim ;13 | t- p; eqk "In the 

beginning Solomon also ruled over the superiors, as it 
is said: Solomon sat on the throne of God (I. Chr. 29, 
23), later only over his stick, as it is said: what is 

the success of man in all histoil? (Eccl. 1, 4.) 
and later: only this is my portion in all my toil (2, 
10)." VI. further Mid. Rabb. on 4 M. Par. 11, to the 
high song 3, 4., to Ruth 2, 14. Since he repented, he 
banishes his useless effort, makes his horses unfit 
(XXXVIII, 29-33), indicating: ItUP erp '^NW v, 
1,7 e, Min " 21! 32 ritz 

ed"5rrelez7t55re 1:1: 124D1571. x^ Z451 :15 Tyr |, rp, 
5eD, , ripp. nibtrA cerr!.3 DrIpp ngr:2 521 rx3R1 re "Wise 
itis that the reasons of the laws are not given, 
It happened with two of them, and one of the greatest 
men was missing. For it is said: The king does not 
take many horses, otherwise he would send men to 
Egypt (5 M. 17. 17). Then Solomon thought, I will 
keep many horses and not send them to Egypt; but it 
is said that one team came from Egypt for six 
hundred pieces of silver. 
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(1. K. 10, 29)." (Sanhedrin 21). - A ghost. A story 
about the ants fleeing from Solomon's army is told in 
XXVII, 96. - Another story with the ants fleeing from 
Solomon's army is reported XXVII, 48-20 and 
remains to be proved. It is obviously based on the 
saying Spw. 6, 6 ff.: "Go to the ant, lazy one, and 
become wise", , by which prompted also in the 
Talmud (Chullin, 57, 2) a pretty fable is told, but the 


one told in the Koran I could not find. - The incidents 
e acta 
heite with the i.xsouso penetrated by the way into the 


Arab legend very much, and a pretty mythe of him is 
found also Fakihat Elcholafa p. 91. 


For Mohammed there is no historically very 
important person between Moses and Jesus and there 
are only single hints about all of them, and so it is not 
to be surprised if also about Solomon, the wise man 
of the Orient, who is adorned with all kinds of legend 
ornaments, relatively little occurs in the Koran. 


Fourth piece. 
Fromme na ch Sa lo mo. 


As many important men as can be named here, 
so few are known to Muhammad, and even of those 
whom he names, he usually gives nothing more 
specific, but he names them only together with other 
pious men. Only a few are treated in more detail, and 
we will mention them here first, and then briefly 
summarize the others. 


From Elijah 1, VI, 85. XXXVII 123, once 
because of the rhymeXXXVII , 130) becomes 


*) Among other opinions can be found at Elpherar: JUü 
eni Hisp] 1° uvien e 


uili. f)" jo .l..e .03 "also they say Ilyasin is a dialect difference 
for Ilyas, like Ismail and Ismain, 
Mikhajil and Mikhajin". Admittedly, these examples are 
inappropriate, because they only show a change of the 3 


and °, but here there is a complete addition of the syllable 
A, which the Arabs, disregarding the same cyttzw (cf. p. 
151, note"), call the "4". 


The following is a list of the most common rhymes in the 
language. 
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In the Islamic saga as well as in the later Jewish 
one, he plays a very important role, he is that 
mystical 


PO 


Person she knows by the name aa-, he is 


therefore the same with jolij, Pinehas,,. ies 64, et 


Brother son of Aaron, as some express themselves 
wrongly instead of "son of Aaron", and as well as 14: 
42x3 ini5.e4 in the later Jewish legend is, as it were, 
the middle person between heaven and earth, it is he 
who appears to the pious under the most diverse 
guises, who visits houses of learning and 
communicates to famous teachers how God judges 
this or that opinion expressed by them: The Moslems, 
too, who see him in the one who offers himself as a 
traveling companion to Moses (XVIII, 59-82) and 
have in these actions the prototype of his 
effectiveness, know him as one who appears in a 
wonderful way, who deals with people in a 
completely human way, who does incomprehensible 
things that only get true meaning through knowledge 
that is hidden to the human spirit. 


From Jonas VI, 86. X, 98 and XXX VII, 139, 
gja45,XX1,87undu i Leo LXVIII, 48 
"the man of the fish") he relates his mission to 
Nineveh, his being swallowed up by the fish and 
being saved from it, and the incident with the 
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Tree that shaded him - All very short X, 
72. XXI, 87 and 88. XXXVII, 139-149. LXVIII, 
48-51. 


LX 
Jobs (y, dl) suffering and healing is 
remembered XXI, 83 and 84. XXXVIII, 40-45, at, 
which latter place (verse 41) it is still reported that 
he brought forth a cooling and refreshing spring by 
stamping his foot on the earth, for which we know 
no rabbinical parallel. 


We come to a hitherto wrongly referred passage 
LXXXV, 4 ff., which in the translation reads as 
follows: "The comrades of the pits of the burning fire 
were killed, while they sat b y it and were witnesses 
of what was done to the believers, and they wanted to 
punish them, merely because they believed in God, 
the mighty and cheap, etc.". - The commentators 
refer this to the punishment of a Jewish Hijarite king 
who had persecuted the Christians, but the name 
"believers" for Christians is absolutely without 
example in the Boran, no detail aiming at this 
event is mentioned, and just the only one with 
the fire is not mentioned among the martyrologists. 
But if one compares the passage in Daniel 3, 8 ff. with 
this, everything agrees exactly. The three believers 
did not want to bow down before an idol and were 
thrown into the furnace of fire, but those who threw 
them into it. 
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were burned by the heat, they were saved. 
Obviously, Muhammad is pointing to this here.*) 

A short hint is also found in II, 244, where it is 
stated that several were pulled out of their houses 
out of fear of death, were killed by God, but were 
revived, which already earlier interpreters") refer 
to the story of revival in Ezekiel 37 and of which 
the Talmud, Sanhed. deals in detail. 

Another indication is perhaps found in the 
words XXV, 47 and 48: "do you not see how your 
Lord stretches the shadows when he wants, makes 
him rest, then sets the sun over him to the sage, on it 
draws him to himself all-night", 


A hint to refer the passage to this event is given by the 


Arabian explainer Mokaatil at Elpherar, 
oh. an 


by claiming that there are actually three a50,..e.3tyLsuet 


"comrades of burning pits of fire," of which also the one 
had been in wi, Persia, and that under cu,.,.*2 joa3 
Nebuchadnezzar; however, he adds, Ja 3i3,1 

14 40 God did not send over these nor over the 
The Qur'an does not mention any other incident in Syria, 
but only the one under Dhu Nawas. However, this hint is 


sufficient for us to confirm our opinion. 
Also Arab. interpreters know about it, however half dreaming, 
idi as well as Ismail ben Ali in the name of Ibn Taleb states, it 
was in the times of the judge (?) je3 p.. who after 
fison of Caleb, had held this position (Mar. Prodr. 


IV, 83). 
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a reference, I say, perhaps to the sign that was given 
to Hezekiah 2.H. 20, 9-12. 


Something more is found about Ezra, yr*) if not 
about his history, but about the way how the Jews 
regarded him. As Muhammad claims, the Jews 
consider Ezra to be the son of God, 1X, 30. Sunna 
462, which is certainly 'only a misunderstanding, to 
which the great respect for Ezra gave rise. This 
respect is expressed, for example, in the following 
passage: %- 1: 52 en vage, KT y rer, i nets ev. K5 
eb.teti "Ezra would have been well worthy that the 
law had been made known through him, if Moses 
had not preceded him" (Sanhedrin 21, 2). Of course, 
Muhammad was very much trying to make the 
Jews' belief in the unity of God suspicious, and he 
thought he had found an opportunity here. Yes, this 
statement loses even more value as an expression of 
the Jewish attitude of that time, if we consider the 
personality of Phinehas, son of Asariah, to whom it 
is attributed (see above p. 15). Also, in the Islamic 
saga still live very many news of Ezra, as the Law- 


*The Arab. grammarians argue whether the word gets a 
nunnation or not, but the lack of the same seems to me 
more appropriate to the form of the word, which resembles 
the diminutives, what also already several among the Arabs 
assert. 
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The Arabic interpreters refer to another story, 
according to Maracci's (Prod. 1V, Prod. 1V, Prod. 1V, 
Prod. 1V, Prod. 1V, Prod. 1V, Prod. 1V, Prod. 1V, Prod. 
1V, Prod. 1V, Prod. 1V, Prod. 1V, Prod. 1V, Prod. 
1V, Prod. 1V, Prod. 1V, Prod. - Still another 
narrative the Arabian commentators, according to 
Maracci's (Prod. 1V, 85) assurance, refer to Ezra. II, 
261, where one is told that he passed by a 
destroyed city, doubting its revival; but God let him 
die, then after 100 years revived and gave him, who 
thought to have stayed one day, the assurance that 
already #00 years had passed, whereof the proof was 
that his food and his drink had perished, his donkey 
had decayed. Then God gathered the donkey's 
bones and clothed them with flesh, so that the man 
confessed: God is mighty over all! The fable, as Mar. 
rightly points out, comes from the ride that 
Nehemiah took to destroyed Jerusalem (Neu. 2, 12 
ff.), who is often confused with Ezra. 


Two others are merely mentioned, Elisha, 
VI, 86 and XXXVIII, 48, both times strangely 
enough immediately after Ishmael, and 
Dhu'l 
Khitl, jjKli ,j, XXI, 85 and XXXVIII, 48, which, 
according to the etymological meaning (the 
breadwinner) and the narratives of some 


commentators, he had 100 
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Israelites in a cave, Obadiah seems to be, cf. 1. K. 18, 
4. perhaps 'but is also Ezekiel, who according to 
Niebuhr (Reisebeschreibung II, 265) is called Kephil 
by the Arabs. 

Now the historical notes have been compiled, 
and when we look over them, the principle that we 
had already established at the beginning, that 
Mohammed borrowed a great deal from Judaism, 
but that he knew it only from oral reports and 
sometimes altered them according to his purpose, 
emerges unmistakably from them. 

While the first section endeavored to prove that 
external circumstances must have aroused in 
Muhammad the desire to absorb many things from 
Judaism, that he also had the means for this in his 
hands, that other external circumstances as well as 
especially his main purpose did not put any obstacle 
in the way of such an absorption, the second section 
then wanted to prove that Muhammad really did 
absorb from Judaism and that both 
concepts of faith, morals and general 
life were in agreement with it, The 
second part then wanted to show that Muhammad had 
really borrowed from Judaism, and that both 
concepts, beliefs, morals and general views of life, as 
well as objects of history and legend, had flowed 
from Judaism into the Koran: so our work is actually 
finished, and if a thorough proof of all these points 
has taken place, then the question is sufficiently 
solved, whether, what and how Muhammad from 
the Jew-film 

18 
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and therefore it is only to be considered as an 
addition if we, apart from the passages that express 
"borrowings, also attempt a compilation of those in 
which a mere consideration of Judaism shows itself, 
partly denying it outright, partly repealing laws that 
it establishes without mentioning it further, partly 
also citing something as Jewish usage without 
making it binding for the Arabs as well. But precisely 
because the question can be considered answered 
without this investigation, we do not make it a part of 
the work, but add it as an appendix. 


Appendix. 


BestritureoftheJudenthu 
m e in the Qur'an. 


As we tried to prove earlier from the 
personality of Mohammed and the spirit of his time 
that a borrowing from Judaism took place, so we 
want to prove here conversely in the same way that 
denials must be found in the Koran. 


Muhammad's purpose was to bring about a 
unification of all faiths, and no one stood in his way 
more than the Jews. The Jews, with their many 
different faiths, stood in his way more than the Jews. 
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and burdensome laws. The purpose of Muhammad 
was also to establish through this association and in 
it only in his opinion purified doctrines of faith; the 
observance of individual laws was not close to his 
heart, only in so far as they flowed directly from 
those very doctrines, besides he loved the ancient 
Arabian customs and held to them; just the other 
way round the Jews, who attached the most 
importance to the punctual fulfillment of the revealed 
laws, and who were of them 

. did not show the slightest desire to deviate. While 
these two reasons for the mutual distance lay in the 
difference of the basic view of Muhammad and the 
Jews there is a third, merely external one. As already 
noted above (p. 11), the Jews had been very angry 
with him and had often offended him by their 
answers and excuses, thus inflaming him to an 
inextinguishable hatred. Guided by this, he partly 
misunderstood their beliefs, subjecting them to false 
interpretation, which thus gave him a right to deviate 
from it, partly he wanted to make a distance from 
these hateful people quite firm and thus separate his 
Muslims by completely opposite customs from them, 
what later Arabs themselves admit that he had made 
changes iall, klig $4 et S; 

.0,641.? Dee :::2' "out of necessity, in order to lift the 
aehn- lic,hkeit wit den Juden" (Poc. not. miscel. 

9 p. 369). Thus he claims that the Jews are 
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Enemies of the Moslems (v., 85), would have 
brought in prellets (II, 58, v. It), which probably 
refers to Jesus, furthermore, *nà they share with 
the Christians, hurry 'Mt '- viórztlilidh the bot the 
i t befreundet (V, -14), glaubet) allein das Paradies 
beSitzet 


Lind LM!, '6), consider Ezra the son of 
God (IX, 30. Sunna 462), rely on 'the intercessors 
of earlier l'ronimen (II, 428 and 1e5), have falsified 
the Bible ifer (II 73 u. v. h. St), %%part in their 
present' form no relations to him 'more vorhinen, 
build temples on tombs of the prophets, (Sunna 70 - 
ff). Such reproaches and the other reasons 
mentioned earlier give him reason to deviate from 
their laws. 


a) Prayer. - Dinner precedes your 
prayer. (Sunria 97 'ff.). Just in contrast with 
the Talmild, "which *determines exactly how 
long before the prayers one may eat, so that 
one does not 'miss the 'Gebeteeis. Of course, 
Mohammed wanted to live in this way to 
please his Arabs. 


b) Women's laws. - The intercourse on 
the evening before the fast day is permitted 
(IL, 183). This is obviously with regard to the 
talthu.d. law, on the evening before the fast 
day in Abh, which is also already counted to 
the fast day, the same VI. omitted. 
Ne laws of divorce (IL, 229 ff.) are quite 
probably ancient Arabic, and strangely itit. 


230, Where it is said that the husband, after 
having repudiated the wife (for the second time), 
must not 
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to marry again, because someone else would have to 
have already married and repudiated her, in direct 
contradiction with 5 M. 24, 1 ff. 

The Jews of that time claimed, as the Sunna 460 
reports, that the way of intercourse had to be done in 
the usual way, but Mohammed II, 222: "The women 
are a field, cultivate it as you like", for the love of 
himself and his Arabs. 


Butthe most important and most excellent is 
the abolition of the prohibition of eating, which he 
claims was given only because of their sacrilege (IV, 
158). (It is interesting how Jesus states the opposite in 
the case of the abolition of divorce). He abolishes the 
commandment (III, 44. 86, 1V, 158. V, 89 and 90), but 
retains some things (V, 4. VI, 146. XVI. 416), and 
that, it seems, according to the precedent of the 
apostles Peter and Paul, of whom almost the same is 
told in the Acts of the Apostles. Thus, he forbids 
carrion, blood, swine's flesh, and that which is 
slaughtered for an idol, to which he adds, in the 
former place, that which is not properly slaughtered, 
namely, that which is strangled, killed by axe, fallen 
from the mountain, struck by a horn, and torn by a 
wild beast, which latter provisions, however, by the 
complete silence in other later passages, are forbidden. 


are probably to be regarded as t, .u.e "cancelled". 
In one place (VI, 47), he still explicitly states 
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Food that had been forbidden to the Jews', about which 
compare 3 M. 11, 3. 7, 27 ff. and 
3, 9 ft. 

Obviously fighting is finally d) his saying V, 94: 
"and we commanded them therein; (let person for 
person, eye for eye, nose for nose, ear for ear and 
tooth for tooth, at all wounds be recompensed. He 
who accepts alms, let it be a reward to him; but he 
who does not decide according to what God has sent 
down, these are sinners". The. The scripture he has 
in mind here is Deut. 21:23 ff.; but those who do not 
follow it are the Jews, extending to all cases the 
permission to make atonement with money, which he 
gives only with the consent of the injured party: 

122. inle pure ei re 13rzf 11r, ne yt2p. 113.1 ne 
c.rrhp' ". ner, rpre pule 11;9) "Has one 
blinded another's eye, cut off his hand, 

If a man has broken his foot, he is regarded as if he 
were a slave being sold on the market, and he is 
estimated as to how much he was worth before and 
how much he was worth after. (Mishneh Baba 
Kamma VIII, 4). 

These are approximately the main points in 
which consideration of Judaism is shown, and the 
compilation serves as a new proof that Judaism was 
well known to him from his own knowledge of Jewish 
life and through contact with Jews 
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If we now look again at the whole of the treatise, 
a clear understanding of the Koran in general, as well 
as especially for individual passages of it, is gained by 
establishing the facts to be proven, - thus the cultural 
condition of the Arabia of that time and especially of 
the Jews thereis significantly clarified, 
- The plan of Muhammad, his mental capacity 
and knowledge is illuminated by many proofs; By 
compiling the passages that serve as proof, however, 
the imprudent confidence is removed at the same 
time, with which one speaks of a rabbinical-Talmudic 
reverie in the case of every saga, for although the 
author cannot and will not claim, of course, Although 
the author cannot and does not want to claim that he 
hasnot missed any leading passage, such must be 
assumed until it is proven that he has omitted this and 
that, and so for now everything whose Jewish origin is 
not yet proven will have to be attributed to another 
source. This is not to say, however, that everything for 
which a Jewish source appears and which is, 
according to our understanding, fabulous, may be 
attributed to Judaism, since, on the one hand, the 
view and legend had a different meaning according to 
its origin and only developed adventurously in the 
mouths of the people, and, on the other hand, the 
source from which it is taken has absolutely no 
binding importance and is not related to the Koran 
for Judaism. 
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to Islam is to be equated. One must distinguish 
between Judenthuns and views that originate from a 
Jew, but unfortunately this is often not done, partly 
out of ill will and partly out of ignorance. 

And so I hand over this treatise to you, dear 
readers, whose judgment will convince me of the 
rightness or wrongness of my views, of the 
expediency or impropriety of my work. 


SUPPLEMENTS. 


On p. 6 ff. see also Jost's Geschichte des 
israelitischen Volkes IL, 207 ff. 

On p. 15, lines 3 ff. cf. still Midrash Tanchuma 
on V.In f. 21 c. 2 (of the Venice 1545 edition), 
where it says: m nn5tr  . p riz 5rtipn titzy. -1132: 5repn 
In NI ne 1p.%4.0 1, "14. eh:474 IP 5e. "p2 . m21 V? 5s? 5s pz 
Tite-pz tuidte "d "er verse (Job 25:2): Mastery 
and terror are with him, refers to Michael and 
Gabriel, in that the former is created by water, the 
latter by fire; nevertheless, they do not harm each 
other, because "He establishes peace in his heights". 
Here are briefly indicated all the data that we sought 
together individually: Michael is gentler, Gabriel 
more terrible, yet they are in consistent harmony. 

To 5. 22 Z. 9 ff. D'Herbelot bibliotUque 

orientale u. d. W. Jahoud p. 441 claims indeed 
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on the contrary, that the Mohammedans put the Jews 
in a lower level of hell than the Christians, but this is 
probably the view of a later time. 

On p. 27, line 23 ti. Also D'Herbelot bibl. orient. u, d. 
W. Muhammad p. 603 wrongly urges the word 


tgro and explains it, according to the precedent of the Arabs, 


A human being who has lived in the same state of 
ignorance as when he came out of the womb. 
2d 


of the mother (, t) , however, by again citing others 
who, out of shyness to present their prophet as so 
ignorant, want to attach the meaning B e 1;e rr scher 
to the word. 

On p. 37, note, see also D'Herbelot bibl. orient. 
u. d. W. Aschour p. 127. 

Re p. 44, line 1: 4 ff. In the Bed. Bundes- 
lade, the Arabs also sometimes call them 

(D'Herbelot bibl. orient. u. d. W: Aschmouil. 

D'Herbelot bibl. orient. and W.: Aschmouil. 
°tient. u. d. W. Thalout p. 862 on behalf of the com- 
nientators as an explanation to; .6L*.11, ' "Calming 
of the Mind." 


On p. 55, lines 5 ff. It should be noted, 
however, that the Targumim frequently use this 
word in the PI. itr,p,u for the idols themselves, not 
idolatry. 


To p. 58 line 5 with the Latin word: secunda 
editio. To p. 67 ff. Saadi wittily says of this 
intermediate space that it appears to the blessed as 
hell, 
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the damned as paradise (cf. D'Herbelot ibid. 
u. d. W. Araf p. 113. 

To p. 70 ff. The opinion that by Techiyath 
Hammethim the future world or the spiritual survival 
of the (physically) dead is understood, is clearly 
expressed in the explanation, which a Baraitha added 
to the cited debate of the Mishnah "he, who claims 
that the belief in Techiyath Hammethim is not a part 
of the Jewish religion, has no share in the future 
world": he denied the Techijath Ham- methin, therefore 
he had also no share in it; where therefore this 
expression and "future world" are taken for 
synonymous. Cf. also the book Ikk a ri m IV, 31. 

On p. 90, lines 9 ff. That to forty only the 
Mind comes, notes anchP hilo de opificio mundi 
p. 70 (ed. Pfeifer D; ixril U (€Bbopicen) coviceue jcirri, 
who here merely assumes the second and fortieth year 
to bring out his septuagenarianism, wherein Solon 
agrees with him (ibid. p. 72). 

The legend of the devil's refusal to fall down 
before Adam, which I have indicated as Christian, 
was found by Zunz (Die gottesdienstlichen Vor- trage 
der Juden, historisch entwickelt u. s. w. p. 291, note) 
in the manuscript Midrash of the 
R. Moses Haddarshan, who, however, lived only in 
the eleventh century. 


On p. 101, lines 9 ff. D'Herbelot ibid. u. Cabil 
still draws attention to the fact that with Kabil 
perhaps 
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also the etymology of ,3: 4, received, cf. 1. M. 4, 4 be 
maintained. 

To p. 107, note Z. 16. -,nncN also sets the 
Targum Job 31, 26 for the Hebrew. 

On p. 108, note Also D'Herbelot ibid. and d. 
W. Nouh p. 671 gives the relation of It3lk, (as it must 
be called) in this way. 

On p. 112, lines 21 ff. and p. 116, 1 ff. That the 
Arabs connect Nimrod with the construction of the 
tower is reported by D'Herbelot ibid. and W. Nemr 
o d. 

To p. 117, 1. Z. This is also D'Herbelot's 
view (ibid. u. d. W. S a 1 a h). 

According to Tarikh Montekheb, Asar is said to 
have been the father of Tharah (D'Herbelot bibl. 
orient. u. d. W. Abraham p. 11. 


D'Herbelot ibid. and W. Sina p. 793 report 
that the Arabs also sometimes call this mountain - , 
(which, however, means " mountain"). 


with reference to its two peaks, Horeb and Sina; in 
this way, then, also 

perhaps the cited,,, z. (as Gen. v. 
be grasped. 

To p. 152 Note A connection between vp and m9 
is also assumed by Ben Ezra to 2 M. 3, 2. 

On p. 161, lines 6 ff. Cf. also the two reviews 
of the Jerusalem Targum. 

To p. 162, 5 v. u. - The same remarks' also 
Raschi to 2 M. 32, 4. 

Re p. 168, 6 ff. - For this story, at 
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who is supposed to be the servant of God according 
to the Arabs Elias - compare under Elias - has Zunz 
(Die gottes- dienstlichen Vorträge der Juden, 
historisch entwickelt 

The only difference is that there the traveler is R. 
Joshua ben Levi, a man who plays a leading role in 
miracle tales (cf. Zunz p. 140 and 141), and to whom 
also this incident fits far better than to Moses, who 
stands too high for it. One therefore easily recognizes 
the Jewish origin of this legend and its 
embellishment in a good Koranic way. 

On p. 172, 18 ff. - It seems as if Mohamed had 
confused the Midianites with the Sodomites, on 
whom things of the kind are imposed by the rabbis. 

To p. 174, 8 ff. - That Moses got the staff from 
Jethro , reports also D'Herbelot ibid. 

u. d. W. Schoai b p. 772 after Mohammedans. 


Z. p. 191, 9. - With D'Herbelot u. d. W. 0 zair 
p. 694, one finds many things from Mohammed. The 
author of the book, the author of the book, the author of 
the book, the author of the book, the author of the 
book, the author of the book, the author of the book, 
the author of the book, the author of the book. 

To p. 192, Z. 3 v. u. - According to Khondemir 
(at D'Herbelot bibl. orient. u. d. W. El ischa Ben A 
k h to b) Dhu'l Khefl was the successor of Elijah, 
Ohadiah however was at the time of Elijah. 
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A. The works explained Hebrew and Arabic 
words according to the sequence of Hebrew letters. 
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B. The quoted passages from the Koran and 


the Sunnah. 
Page 
LI 27 - 84, 233 
28-32 96, 240 
38 ff. 19, 244 
46u.47 246 
48 52 ^. 253 
50 58, 
52 55 151. 161, 249 
55 56 1-4, 257 
57u.58 151, 259 
58 196, 260 
59 22, 261 
60 161. 181, 262 
61 53. 181, III. 2 
«68 i 68. 169, 10 
71 23, Cr. 
73 198, 43 
82 12, 44 
87 151. 152. 58 
161, 60 
88 196, 68 
89 29, 69 
91 8. 12, 73 
96 106. 186. 77 
98 17, 66 
118 12s 87 
119 120. 134, 148 
126 u.127 138, 163 
127 134. 136, 172 
128 123. 196, 177 
129 119, 188 
130 - 191 
134 119. 134, 196 
135 123. 196, IV. 46 
136 19, 48 u.49 
149 * 70, 50 
181 65, 58 
183 87. 196, 63 
201 48, 79 
222 197, 84 
228 88, 87 
29 ff. 196, 95 


Page 
88, 
144, 
190; 
15, 


. 119, 


. 75, 


. 86, 


. 55, 


VI. 


Page 
99 et, VII 
102 86, 
106 19, 
115 4g, 
120 48, 
124 120, 
152 1; 1. 161, 
158 197, 
16125 . 181, 
162 26, 
4 197 
8 86, 
9 86, 
1 196, 
23-30 152, 
30-36 101, 
48 48. 62, 
20, 
65 ff. 181, 
68 4g. 52, 
69 16, 
70 46. 46, 
73 22, 
74 196, 
82 181, 
85 49.52.196 
89.24.90 197, 
94 198, 
112 132, 
67 10, 
74.82 120, 
74 126, 
75 69, 
79 119, 
84-86 26, 
84 136 
85 181, 
86 134.188 
192, VIII. 
95 77. 78, 
105 61, 
146 . 197, IX 
147 197, 


132 
135 - 147 
140 
143 
147 .155 
147 
150 
155 
157 
157 u.158 
159 
160 
161 u.162 
163 
166 
168 


170 
174 u.175 
184 

29 


31 
42 


. 26, 


30 


151.161, 
176, 


59, 

55, 

37, 

65, 

54, 

16. 190 
196, 


XII. 
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Page 
31 48. 62, 
34 48. 52, 
38 69, 
40 54; 
76, 
73 46; 
86 7b, 
112 43, 
115 121. 
123. 
X. 3 62, 
46, 
13 85, 
72 189, 
72-75 107,76-90 
150, 83 167, 
90-93151.159, 
94 39, 
98 186, 
P (52. 64, 
e -50 107, 
31 110, 
33 110, 
37 111, 
4'0 108, 
42 10b, 
44 109, 
45 109, 
4'8 109, 
52 -64 112, 
53 113, 
62 112, 
63 113, 
64 -72 117, 
72 - 79 127, 
127. 129 
132. 136, 
79-85130, 
83 130, 
85-99171, 
173, 
86 172, 99- 
102150, 
4- 103 139, 


Page, 
4 137.147, 
6 136, 
ufr. 146, 
12 139, 
24 75.139, 
26 f. 142, 
26 143, 
313: 140.141, 
36 133, 
37 148, 
38 136, 
4? 144, 
47-50 14 7, 
50 140, 
67 144, 
69 146, 
77 145, 
g4 147, 
86 145, 
93 u. 96147 , 
146, 
/00 u. 101 147, 
Shi 33, 
XIII. 23 46, 
26 69, 
XIV. 40 120, 
41 "134, 
XV. 17 Si, 
27 80, 
28 - 44 98, 
34 81, 
66, 
51-61127, 
60 130, 
61-78130, 
80 118, 
87 58, 
XVr. 26 
28 115, 
33 46, 
55, 
105 38.43, 
116 197, 
119 19, 


Page Page 
121 119, 118 100,' 
124. 119, 133 39, 
125 53, XXL 49 55.56. 

XVI. 48 95, 52-69 
46 64, 69-74 
57 1s 71 121. 126, 
60 71, 72 136, 
63-68 98, 78 1140, 

78 12, 79 180, 
87 80, 80 141, 
88 64, 8lu.82 182, 
103 39. 158, $3v.84 189, 
110 87, 85u. 86 133, 

XVIII. 23 90, 85 104. 192, 
30 46, 87 
48 87u. 88 
59 - 82 153. 168, 96 72, 

188, 98 73, 
82-99 168, 104 71, 
93 72, XXII. 2 72, 
/07 47, 17 22, 

XIX. Š 23, 43 107. 117, 
29 169, 112. 120, 
42-51 120, 43 130. 171. 
50 136, 173, 
SSu.56 104. 133, 48 76, 

57 103. 104, 55 46, 
58 103. XXHL 3 86, 
62 46, 11 47, 

XX: Va 150, 17 64, 
37-44 150 20 151, 

39 23-32 
44-51 150 27 
50 79 150 33-44 112, 
74 157 37 114, 
78 46 47-51 150, 
79-82 151 69 152, 
82-99 152 85 38, 
87 163 88 64, 
90 163. 164, 90 59, 
96 163, 117 64, 
97 163, XXIV. 24 72, 
115 98, 31 84, 


116-127 99, 49 20, 


Page 

XXV.1 56, 
5 38, 
6 38, 
39 108, 
40 112. 117 

171. 174 

176, 
42 130, 
47u.48 190, 
XXVL 9-17 150, 
15-52 150, 
If. 156, 
19 154, 
32 156, 
48 167, 
52-69 151, 
61 Jf. 
159, 

69 - 105 120 , 
81 125, 
85 46, 


86-104 121, 
88-104 124, 
105-121 108, 


10 9110, 
123- 141 112, 
127 115, 
128 113,167, 
129 112, 
140 157, 
141-160117, 
160-17 6130, 
164 131, 
176 -192 171. 

174, 

180 172, 
186.187 — 172, 
196 39, 
197 39, 
XXVIL 13-15 150, 
15 181, 
15u.16 182, 


18-20 186, page 


20-46 183, 
26 64,. 
46-55 117, 
49 117, 
55- 60 130, 
70 38,- 
76 19,- 
.69 et seq. 72, 
112 IbK.. 
XXVIIL 2- 29 1: 0. 
5 153, 
7 153, 
151. 
10 169, 
14 154, 
11 154, 
17 ff., 155, 
19 155, 
23 155.1"0 
173,. 
23 ff. 170, 
29 - 36 160, 
29 155, 
36-40 150, 
38 163. 157, 
40-43 151, 
76-83 152, 
76 165, 
XXIX. 7 84, 
13u.14 10m, 
13 109, 
15-23 121, 
17-23 124, 
23- 27 121, 
25 124, 
26 136, 
27-30 130, 
27-35 130, 
30-32 127, 
31 
32 130, 
35u.36 171, 
35 172.173,. 
37112  .171, 


Page 

38 152, 

45 20, 

47 25, 

XXX. 49 78, 
XXXI. 7 46, 

11 ff. 110. 126, 

13 88, 

23 75, 
XXXII. 4 76, 
11 80, 

25 19, 
XXXII. 7 30. 31, 
40 31 
69 164, 
XXXIV. 10 
46, 

11u.12 182, 

13 185, 

43 50, 
XXXV.1 SU, 
30 46, 

XXX VL 33 78, 
65 72, 

83 59, 

X XXVII. 1 ff. 80, 
7 82, 

42 46, 

60 ff. 66, 

73-81 108, 

81-95 121, 
95-99 121, 

99 - 114 128, 

101 131, 

112 129, - 

123- 133 188, 

123 187, 

130 187, 

133 -137 130, 
139 185, 

139 - 149 189, 
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Published by x. w. Kaahaann in Leipzig. 
adeplag, 1. , Islam u. Judaism. Popular. scientific 
Koran'studies. I. Heft. Leipzigrgoo.1 
.50Mk. 
As much asit will be possible, I hope to present 
the development of Islam and Christianity to the audience in your booklets. 
from the first mother religion, Judaism, and their relations to each other. 
The next appearances will be about the Math- lum in the Koran and the Mashal 
in the Bible and Talmud, about the philo - sophic ideas and main factors of these 


religions. 
(From the preface) 


hillppson, L., Did the Jews Really Crucify Jesus? 

2nd edition with a foreword by Prof. Dr. M. Philippson. Leipzig 

1901. Mk.2 s o 

When this little paper was first published in 1865 in the Allgemeine 
Zeitung des judenthums, then as a special publication, it caused such a 
sensation that it was translated into Danish, Dutch, Hungarian, English, Italian 
and gradually into eleven foreign languages already in the first year and was 
soon completely out of print in the book trade. It is therefore a meritorious work 
of Prof. Philippson to have revived this writing of his father. As the editor says, it 
is not intended to serve litterary or religious quarrels, but peace; it is intended 
to remove the main reason for the aversion that strictly religious Christians have 
against the Jews, and thus to create a more conciliatory mood among our fellow 
citizens of other faiths. 

Despite its popular character and easy presentation, the book is strictly 
scientific. It starts from the statement of th e fact that the crucifixion was not a 
Jewish death penalty and then examines the historical credibility of the sources, 
summarizes the results of the scientific research of Salvador, Saalschütz. David 
Friedrich Strauss, Renan, the Tübingen School, Graetz and Hirsch and comes to 
the conclusion, supported by convincing reasons, that it was only the Romans 
who executed Jesus for political reasons, because he appeared among the Jews as 
the Messiah. - We recommend the reading of the highly interesting and 
Sdierfüifst gay vofithblbaiidsdekotadtoJ&eushaske4ibristians. (Israelit. 

Familienbl.) 


eyerlen, Rudolf Dr., Die gegenseitige Beziehungen zwischen 
abendlündischer und morgenlàndischer Wissenschaft mit besonderer 
Rücksicht auf Salomon .ibn Gabirol und seine philosophische Bedett- t u n 
g£.Leipziglgol.Mk.i.- 
is instructive lecture, a Jenenser academic festival speech, Seyerlen treats 
the historical connection between the science of the Orient and Occident. In three 
short sections, the author names the Christian (especially Syrian-Nestorian) 
scholars, through whose mediation the Arabs later became acquainted with the 
writings of the Greek philosophers, introduces us to the lively translation activity, 
which the Arabs developed, especially in the first half of the ninth century, and 
shows how the Latin translations from the Arabic (not from the Greek original) 
have made the entire Aristotle accessible to the Occident. - The fourth section 
deals with Ibn Gabirol. The author briefly reports how Avencebrol, long 
forgotten, was rediscovered only in modern times and finally identified by Sal. 
Munk with the Jewish poet Gabirol, and then illuminates Gabirol's philosophy 
and its influence on the great Western thinkers of the 13th century. - The 


actual lecture is followed by a handsome series of notations. 
(1. f. H. B. Jahrgang. V Heft 2.) 


